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“Truth is the supreme good, the first aliment of the 
soul. To search after truth, is the only employment 
correspondent with the high destinies of man. But like 
the Egyptian Isis, truth is a mystic divinity covered 
with a veil, which the wise and the virtuous of all ages 
have labored to raise, but which no one can entirely 
remove.” ‘To attain truth, is to see and to know God, 
for God alone is truth. In the~merciful dispensations 
of Providence, the mind of man is made inquisitive, and 
its powers elastic and expansive; and while to the 
faithful and persevering worshipper the light of truth 
is slowly revealed from the depths of the sanctuary, it 
can never burst upon him in the fulness of its glory, for 
none can look upon it and live. It is only when this 
corruption shall have put on incorruption, when this 
mortal shall have been clothed with immortality, that 
truth can be fully revealed. Such is the divine excel- 
lence of truth, and such is the inquisitive character of 
the human mind, that although truth be unattainable in 
this life, the soul of man, in its progress towards this 
hidden divinity, is so refreshed and illumined by every 
emanation, that he is irresistibly attracted, and his 
thirst for further knowledge increases with every ray of 
light. ‘This occupation, then, is the proudest and most 
beneficial exercise of the energies of man. To the con- 
templative mind there is a striking similitude between 
the institutiou of the natural, and the correction and 
enlargement of the moral and intellectual world. It 
was the exertion of the loftiest attribute of the Ancient 
of Time that imposed order on element, and gave to 
early confusion and commixture the impress of charac- 
ter, and the form and figure of action. To power thus 
exercised, and to benevolence so directed, there can be 
no homage so meet as that which proceeds from the 
family reflecting his image ; and there can be no tribute 
more correspondent or acceptable than the cultivation 
and refinement of that intellect, which, emanating from 
himself, lifts the creature man from the degradation of 
the dust, and places him in the scale of creation near to 
the ministering angel. The intellect of man is the germ 
of truth. It is a spark struck from the eternal rock of 
ages, and its proper destination is the bosom of the 
parent. Let us remember that we have been endowed 
with talents to be useful, and that the end of wisdom is 
truth. In all the vicissitudes of our earthly pilgrimage 
let us reflect, that, although the fulness of truth is 
unattainable here, there is a realm beyond the skies, 
where the chaste and virtuous mind will exult in a ful- 
ness of vision, to which space will object no limit, and 
to which time can oppose no barrier. It is this reflec- 
tion, which should incite us to untiring exertion in this 
lofty and legitimate pursuit of the understanding. In 
accordance with these principles, truth is the sole object 
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of our travail in the discussion of the perplexing ques- 
tion, which we have placed at the head of this article. 

Sternly fixed in our conviction that the best interests 
and the ultimate destiny of this people are inseparably 
connected with the maintenance of the bond of union; 
with no prejudices or prepossessions for or against any 
sectional division of the confederacy ; looking neither to 
the North, nor the South, to the East, nor to the West, 
but filled with a holy love for our common country ; 
thoroughly assured that the perpetuity of our instita- 
tions mainly depends upon a calm and dispassionate 
consideration of the exciting question of slavery; we 
have boldly resolved to unfold those views which have 
been the result of much reading and reflection. 

We maintain the following propositions : 

1. That slavery is coeval with society, necessary for 
its formation and growth, and was in the primitive ages 
a natural condition of a large portion of the human 
family. 

2. That it is universal, and has existed in all ages. 

3. That it is neither prohibited by the mora nor the 
DIVINE law. 

4. That christianity alone, by its exalting influence, 
and by its peaceful and gradual operation, can abolish it. 

5. That its sudden abolition by any people, either by 
a fanatical perversion of the mild principles of chris- 
tianity, or by any intemperate agency, must be neces- 
sarily attended with frightful social, and political revul- 
sions, destructive alike to the bond and free. 

In the discussion of this interesting question, we do 
not design to treat each of these propositions separately, 
or in the precise order in which they are announced ; 
for, many of the evidences and illustrations, which mul- 
tiply around us as the stars of the firmament, will throw 
their rays over the whole field we traverse, Before we 
proceed to show that slavery derives its origin from the 
very nature and condition of primitive man, it will be 
proper to form a correct idea of slavery itself. In treat- 
ing of the origin of slavery, we must carefully avoid the 
common error of forming our opinions upon the present 
state of things, or of permitting them to be influenced 
by the existing state of servitude ; but we must ascend 
at once to the primitive ages, and calmly observe the 
condition of the early settlers of the world. 

Of all the theories of the origin of slavery proposed 
by modern writers--especially by those who immediately 
preceded or followed the French revolution, when the 
attributes of the Deity himself were made to bow before 
the insolent assertion of the “ Rights of Man”—there 
are few which more feebly oppose the austere rules of 
sound reason than those of M. de Montesquieu. “ Sla- 
very,” says this far-famed writer, “slavery, properly 
so called, is the establishment of a right, which gives to 
one man such a power over another, as renders him 
absolute master of his life and fortune.” And assuming 
this position, he declares that “the state of slavery 
is in its own nature bad ; that it is neither useful to the 
master nor to the slave; not to the slave, because he 
can do nothing through a motive of virtue, nor to the 
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master, because by having an unlimited authority over 
his slaves, he insensibly accustoms himself to the want 
of all moral virtues, and becomes fierce, hasty, choleric, 
voluptuous, and cruel.” ‘This is not slavery as it exists 
in this country, where it is protected by the laws, and 
is by the fundamental compact made an integral portion 
of the basis of federal representation. It is the abuse of 
slavery which is thus defined. And indeed the judicious 
observer will readily perceive, that the denunciations of 
slavery in all the writers upon natural law, apply only 
to the flagrant abuse of this institution, and have no 
reference to the qualified slavery or domestic servitude 
of the southern states, 

M. de Montesquieu proceeds to state the various 
theories which have prevailed in relation to the origin 
of slavery, and condemns them all. But we will soon 
discover that its true origin has escaped his observation, 
and that it neither originated in despotism, nor tyranny, 
nor contract, nor war, nor conquest, nor by captivity. 
Its origin will be traced to the infancy of social institu- 
tions, and the necessities and condition of the human 
family in those primitive ages, when the whole world 
was an unsubdued wilderness, and the labor of the 
whole human family was absolutely necessary for the 
erection of the first establishments of man upon the face 
of the earth. If this be the true origin of slavery, then 
all other theories are false, and this condition is founded 
in the nature of man; and Montesquieu himself declares, 
that “‘slavery ought to be founded in the nature of 
things.” 

Elevating our minds then above the prejudices of the 
age in which we live, let us ascend to the early ages, 
and with a docile and sober spirit, seek for information 
of those primitive races by whom slavery was introdu- 
ced, among whom it was firmly established, and from 
whom it has descended to us. 

The inquisitive author of the Spirit of Laws says, that 
‘Aristotle endeavors to prove that there are natural 
slaves, but what he says is far from proving it.” To 
Aristotle, one of the most profound of the philosophers 
of antiquity, we confidently appeal, and with the more 
confidence, because in this iron age of utilitarianism, his 
material philosophy, fortified with all the powers of the 
“greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,”’ has been pre- 
ferred to the spiritual sublimity of the divine Plato. 
Aristotle has expressly declared, that “in the natural 
state of man, from the origin of things, a portion of the 
human family must command, and the remainder obey ; 
that the distinction which exists between master and 
servant is a distinction at once natural and indispensable; 
and that when we find existing among men freemen and 
slaves, it is not man, but nature herself, who has ordained 
the distinction.” “ Naluré plura que imperent, et que pa- 
rent ; natura aliter herus, atiter servus; esse igitur natura, 
hos quidem liberos, hos vero servos, apertum est.” And 
Montesquieu himself, while, in blind obedience to the 
spirit of the age in which he lived, he denies the force 
of Aristotle’s reasoning, boldly affirms that slavery did 
not originate in the abuses of despotism, nor by con- 
ventional compact, nor by human institution, but that 
it must be derived from the very nature of things—“ de 
la nature méme.” And this enunciation of the natural 
origin of slavery, so revolting to the friends of the rights 
of man, so directly opposed to the prevailing notions of 


freethinkers, was made by Aristotle, in a period of 








unmitigated slavery, without fear of contradiction. He 
proclaimed it at the head of the wisest philosophers of 
antiquity, who lived in the midst of slavery; in the face of 
all Greece, which concurred in his opinion ; he declared 
it to the nations of the earth, which, as well as Greece, 
possessed multitudes of intelligent slaves deeply inter- 
ested in its refutation; it was advanced as an unques- 
tionable fact, open to the observation of the whole world, 
which none could question, because it was the delibe- 
rate opinion of the age in which he lived. Now, it 
must be admitted that an assertion so positive, pro- 
claimed without contradiction among a free people in an 
age of slavery, in the midst of a multitude of nations 
who held in slavery men who were learned in all the 
philosophy of the schools, and imbued with all the wis- 
dom of the times, many of whom were distinguished 
writers, deeply interested in its denial,—that such an 
assertion, fortified with such testimony, is not without 
much weight in the investigation of the subject we dis- 
cuss. 

Having thus considered the force of this declaration 
of Aristotle, let us inquire whether we shall reject the 
testimony of all antiquity in its favor, and whether we 
can concur with M. de Montesquieu in the opinion, 
that the reasoning of the Stagyrite is inconclusive. 

An attentive perusal of the first six chapters of Aris- 
totle’s political treatise will show, that this great phi- 
losopher has revealed the true cause of the necessity of 
slavery in the first ages of man. The first step of the 
primitive men in their march towards civilization, their 
first effort to subdue nature, was in the erection of a 
domestic establishment. And for that purpose, in that 
rude age, when nature herself was wild and unsubdued, 
were required multitudes of men, beasts of burden, and 
instruments and provisions of many kinds. In the very 
words of the philosopher: “Instrumentorum autem 
heec sunt inanima, hec autem animata; mansueta ani- 
mantia propter cibum et propter usum, fere autem 
cibi, et aliorum adminiculorum causa.” Now, at the 
origin of things, in the infancy of man, when the first 
establishment was formed, to whom would necessarily 
appertain the right of controlling and directing these 
necessary agents? ‘To the younger born—or to the 
father of the family alone? And while there was yet 
upon earth but a single establishment, the descendants 
of this family were compelled to remain with the parent, 
since it was impossible for them to establish themselves 
elsewhere, the labor of all being required to complete 
and maintain the first, before other establishments could 
be made. The authority exercised by the parent must 
necessarily have been absolute, and the nature of the 
services required of his descendants essentially servile. 
So that whatever the French philosophists of modern 
times may say of the natural condition of a people, it is 
evident that in the earliest state of society, the slavery of 
the after-born necessarily existed, and originated in the 
very nature of things, and in the primitive condition of 
man. Notwithstanding the objection of M.de Montes- 
quieu to this declaration of Aristotle, we find in various 
passages of the Spirit of Laws, the cause of the indispen- 
sable necessity of slavery clearly indicated. In the 
thirtieth book we find this unquestionable and histori- 
cal fact openly proclaimed : “ que dans les premiers tems 
les enfans restaient dans la maison du pére, et s’y etablis- 
saient”—that in the earliest times the descendants 
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remained and settled themselves in the establishment 
of their parent. And why did they so settle them- 
selves? From the very necessities of their situation, for 
Montesquieu himself states, that in those rude and 
early ages, all nature being yet an unsubdued wilder- 
ness, the “‘ great labor necessary to clear the face of the 
earth required beaucoup de serfs”—a multitude of slaves. 
Now as in those primitive times the earth was wild and 
unproductive, and as in that rude age unaided by the 
arts and sciences, the subjection of the earth to tillage 
required the whole labor of the whole human family, 
and as this labor was of the most servile kind, and must 
necessarily have been that of the descendants directed 
and governed by the father of the family ; it follows 
that slavery, as it now exists, and as it has existed in 
every age of the world, is coeval with the first social 
institutions, and originated in the nature and necessities 
of man. But even if Aristotle had never proclaimed, 
and Montesquieu had never denied the true origin of 
slavery ; if all the revolutionary writers of the last cen- 
tury, in their wild speeulations upon the nature and 
rights of man, had been silent on this subject; reason 
alone would have fully established this truth, fortified 
as it is by the whole current of history. All will admit 
that in the earliest times the descendants of the first 
family must have remained a long time under the au- 
thority and in the dwelling of the father, before they 
could erect a separate establishment; that Moses, 
notwithstanding his distinguished abilities and mental 
superiority, watched for many years the flocks of Jethro, 
his father-in-law ; that Jacob, even after his marriage, 
remained a long time in the service of Laban ; and that 
the twelve sons of Jacob continued long in the service 
of their father, before they were able to erect separate 
establishments. And why were they unable to erect 
these separate establishments? Because in that rude 
age, and in the unsubdued and unproductive state of 
the earth at that time, immense power and resources 
were requisite for the erection of a new establishment ; 
and because the parent himself, however anxious to 
erect separate establishments, was unable to do so, since 
men multiplied on the face of the earth much more 
rapidly than those establishments possibly could. And 
if there were such difficulty in the erection of new 
establishments in those early ages among a pastoral 
people, who required only tents for their dwellings, 
how much more slowly must they have progressed 
among the tillers of the earth, whose establishments 
must have been somuch more expensive and laborious? 
And if the father of the family, invested with supreme 
authority and possessed of such extensive means, found 
it for a long time so entirely impossible to establish 
independently his immediate offspring, who would natu- 
rally occupy his first attention, how could he emanci- 
pate the remoter generations and their descendants? 
Reason itself teaches this impossibility. And as these 
descendants and their generations thus subjected to 
servile employment, could neither live independently of 
their parent, nor labor for themselves, it follows that 
Aristotle is right when he asserts, that in the primitive 
condition of the human family, slavery was necessarily 
the natural state of the people: “ esse igitur natura, 
hos quidem liberos, hos vero servos, apertum est.” 

In discussing the state of society among the primitive 





races of men, we must carefully avoid all impressions 


which we derive from the present state of things. We 
must discard the social contract of Rousseau, the bewil- 
dering sophisms of philosophists, and the delirious 
ravings of the Jacobins. With the social and political 
rights of man in the eighteenth century, we have at 
present no concern. We desire to ascend to the dawn 
of civilization, to the first races of men, and contem- 
plate them, not with relation to subsequent theories, 
but simply as we find them when they first walk forth 
to tame and to subdue the wilderness, We are not 
to speak of wild and uncultivated nature as of a settled 
and productive clime—of the earth, before man erected 
upon its face his first dwelling, as of a land covered with 
habitations and cities. In our age, when the whole 
earth is subdued, and arts and sciences, trades and 
manufactures, agriculture and commerce, have attained 
a high degree of excellence, a parent finds little diffi- 
culty in establishing his children independently as soon 
as they attain the age of manhood. But in the first 
ages of man this was evidently impossible. Let us 
revert to the primitive age, and contemplate the first 
occupant who enters upon a waste and uncultivated 
territory. To subdue it, he will require the constant 
labor of a numerous progeny—he must have beasts of 
burden, flocks, and all necessary provisions; he has 
neither tents, nor houses, nor manufactures, nor mills, 
nor granaries, nor enclosures, nor arms, nor ploughs. 
But to erect the first habitation he must have many of 
these, and numberless other necessary agents. And 
can the modern philosopher tell, how many ages of toil 
and improvement will be required to erect this first 
establishment among this primitive and unlettered peo- 
ple? We know that it is exceedingly difficult to divest 
our reason and reflection of all the circumstances which 
surround us in this age of civilization and refinement, 
and to contemplate with a calm and philosophic mind 
the rudiments of society. Yet such discipline is re- 
quired, before we can arrive at truth. It forms no part 
of our design to trace the gradual improvement of the 
races of the human family, and the slow degrees with 
which they advanced to that state, when the rigorous 
bonds of primitive slavery were relaxed, and their 
descendants were emancipated. 

Much has been said by modern philosophists about 
the state of nature, or the savage state of man, unso- 
phisticated, unrefined, and uncultivated. “All men are 
by nature born free and equal,” is their motto. And 
yet, slavery is no where so oppressive as among the 
savages in their state of nature. There are no people 
upon the face of the earth among whom the chiefs are 
more despotic, the rulers more cruel, or the heads of 
families more exacting, the lower classes more debased, 
or the women more miserable. Indeed, such is the ser- 
vile degradation of these latter, that mothers not unfre- 
quently destroy their female children as soon as they 
are born, to relieve them from this horrible destiny. 
Such is the tendency of the human understanding to 
be influenced and warped by the circumstances which 
surround us, that whenever, in our fertile territories, 
where every thing is cleared and improved, slavery is 
tolerated, we denounce it as a tyrannical usurpation of 
power, and demand in the pride of our hearts, if man 
was born to be a slave? To this voice of ungovernable 
pride, we would reply, that in the primitive state of 
society it could not in the nature of things have been 
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otherwise. From the subjection and slavery of the first 
men, have sprung all those improvements, have been 
developed the germs of all those resources, which have 
since enabled their descendants to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the serf, and not unfrequently to admit him toa 
fraternity of freedom. It is not by the declamations 
and theories and systems of philosophists, reasoning 
from the present state of things, that an uncultivated 
and waste desert can be subdued and peopled with 
cities, Society could not have originated in any other 
manner than we have shown, neither could slavery have 
had any other origin than in the nature of things and the 
primitive condition of man. And if, in the present ad- 
vanced state of society, it requires so much time and 
labor, and expense, to establish firmly a few colonies on 
the coast of Africa, although their founders are armed 
with all the powers and resources of the most refined 
nations of the earth, and are stimulated by all the en- 
thusiasm of philanthropy, and all the hopes of religion, 
how much and how great labor was necessary in the 
primitive and rude age of man, to lay so broadly and 
deeply the foundations of that society which now flour- 
ishes upon the face of the earth ? 

If the position which we have taken be correct, and 
the labor of the whole family at the first institution of 
society was absolutely necessary for the erection of the 
first establishment, and that until its completion no fur- 
ther establishment could be made, then were they all 
deeply interested in its completion, and each of those 
engaged in it must have known, that a premature liber- 
ty, far from being useful or desirable, would have been 
for them the most helpless and miserable of all condi- 
tions. Let us suppose some one of our modern philoso- 
phists, filled with enthusiasm for the natural rights of 
man, should find himself cast by a tempest among a 
people thus occupied in the first rudiments of society, 
and impelled by hunger, should present himself at the 
door of this first establishment, and after having been 
refreshed, should arise, full of indignation at the subjec- 
tion of the multitude around him, and thus address them: 
“Senseless creatures! why do you, who compose so 
vast a multitude, thus tamely submit to the tyranny of 
a single man? Remember that in a state of nature all 
men are born free and equal. Fire this habitation ; burn 
it to the earth! Arise in your strength—break asunder 
your fetters on the head of your oppressor! Awake— 
arise from your enslaved condition, and resume your 
natural rights!” &c. &e. How would this harangue be 
received by this people? They would reply: ‘* You 
speak of primitive men and natural rights. You behold 
them in us, since there have been none before us. You 
exhort us to fire this common dwelling, which contains 
all our property, the fruit of all our labors, and affords 
us shelter from the inclemency of the weather. It con- 
tains all the wealth of the past, and constitutes our only 
hope for the future. And when every thing shall have 
been consumed, what will be our condition?” “You 
will live,” he replies, “upon wild roots and berries ; 
you can roam the forest in the freedom of nature ; you 
will be free and you will be happy.” “If that life be so 
happy,” they respond, “ wherefore have you come 
among us seeking the necessaries of life?” And they 
would drive this madman forth from among them to 
preach his freedom to the bears. In these primitive ages, 
so far from regarding this premature freedom as a bless- 





ing, these slaves considered it as one of the most ter- 
rible chastisements, which their masters could inflict 
upon them. Thus, when to appease the jealousy of 
Sarah, Abraham was compelled to send forth his bond- 
woman, Hagar, into the wilderness, how emphatically 
does the sacred historian express the affliction of Abra- 
ham and Hagar, of tle master and the slave? “And 
the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, be- 
cause of his son. And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, and 
gave it unto Hagar, and the child, and sent her away ; 
and she departed and wandered in the wilderness of 
Beer-Sheba. And the water was spent in the bottle, 
and she cast the child under one of the shrubs. And 
she went, and sat her down over against him, a good 
way off, as it were a bow-shot; for she said, let me not 
see the death of the child. And she sat over against 
him, and lifted up her voice, and wept. And God 
heard the voice of the lad; and the angel of the Lord 
called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, what 
aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not, for God hath heard the 
voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up the lad, 
and hold him in thy hand, for I will make him a great 
nation.” 

In the first establishment, common to all, they pos- 
sessed every necessary of life; beyond it there was 
nothing, not even the necessary instruments of labor, 
and for supporting life. In imposing upon the primi- 
tive race the stern necessity of union, the Author of 
nature could have proposed to himself nothing but 
their happiness. If on the contrary, in the origin of 
society, he had permitted them to exercise this much 
boasted natural right of wandering away from their 
father’s house in search of this ideal freedom—the bond 
of society would have been ruptured, the father would 
have refused to toil for the son, and the son for the 
father, the first generation for the second, and the se- 
cond for the third, because their labors being liable to 
interruption, could never be completed. And this ele- 
ment of confusion, this principle of freedom, would 
have prevented the reduction of the earth, or the civili- 
zation of man; and as the first habitation could never 
have been completed, the foundations of social institu- 
tions could never have been laid. It is fortunate for 
mankind, that the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
was not broached, until society was so firmly built, that 
it could only shake the edifice. Slavery, then, com- 
menced with the social institutions of man, and it ori- 
ginated in the great and united labor of the human 
family requisite to subdue the earth. And although 
in the subsequent ages, men may have been reduced 
to slavery by debt, despotism, and conquest, yet sla- 
very originated in none of these, but preceded them 
all. 

But to the authority of Aristotle, to the testimony of 
history, we superadd a still more convincing proof of 
the existence of slavery in the earliest ages of man. Let 
US ASK OF OUR OPPONENTS TO LOOK BACK INTO THE 
PAST, AND TELL US IN WHAT AGE AND AMONG WHAT 
PEOPLE IT ORIGINATED, UNTIL THIS QUESTION IS 
FAIRLY ANSWERED, IT IS CONCLUSIVE OF THE CONTRO- 
versy. Did it originate with the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa? with the Romans, in the age when 
their slaves had become so numerous, that under Sparta- 
cus, their leader, they caused Rome to tremble in the 
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midst of her seven hills? in republican Greece, when 
the Helots outnumbered the Spartans, and were peri- 
odically massacred, to prevent their multiplication? or, 
in Athens, when they so far outnumbered her citizens ? 
Did it originate under the Jewish dispensation, when 
Moses proclaimed, that “If a man smite his servant, or 
his maid, with a rod, and he die under his hand, he 
shall be surely punished; notwithstanding if he linger 
for a day or two, he shall not be punished—for he is his 
money ?”? 

As the Hebrew people are the first of whom we have 
any authentic record, and slavery, in its severest form, 
existed among them; as we find bondmen among the 
patriarchs, and discover that slavery itself, in the earliest 
history of the first people known to us, was made a 
special object of the legislation prescribed by the Deity 
himself for the government of his chosen people, it must 
have existed before these earliest records, since the sub- 
ject matter of legislation must have existed before the 
code which regulates it. 

Having traced the origin of slavery to the earliest 
ages of man, and to the first germs of society ; having 
shown that it originated in the very nature of things, 
and in the necessities of the human family, we will ad- 
vance one step farther, and inquire into its MORALITY. 
Slavery is either moral or immoral in itself, unaffected 
by the passions or the prejudices of any age or clime. 
If immoral now, it has always been so, for the canons of 
morality and virtue are permanent, uniform and univer- 
sal. All morality and virtue proceed from and have 
relation to God, and his ordinances and institutions are 
essentially moral, otherwise he would cease to be God. 
Man was created a social being, and God is the author 
of society, and he is the author of all its constituent 
branches. But we have seen that in the very infancy 
of society, at its first institution, or at least in the first 
authentic history we have of its existence, slavery exist- 
ed as an integral part of the social establishment. Again, 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe in establishing a code 
for the government of his chosen people, could neither 
introduce, nor approve, nor tolerate any institution 
essentially immoral. Yet we find in almost every page 
of the Old Testament rules for the government of slaves, 
a milder law for the Jewish servants, and a rigorous law 
for the bondsmen. If slavery be immoral, or a crime, 
then not only the wisest and best of the Greeks and of 
the Romans, of the Egyptians and of the Arabians, of 
the Persians and of the Indians, of the Chinese and of 
the Germans, of the English and of the Americans, 
but the great Creator himself, has tolerated, approved, 
systematised, and regulated this abomination of modern 
philosophists. 

Slavery not only existed in the most remote antiquity, 
but it is the destiny of many among a multitude of peo- 
ple of modern times, who are imperfectly known to us. 
In Poland, in Russia, in Tartary, in Africa, there are a 
multitude of slaves, who were not enslaved by any right 
of conquest. Among many nations parents sell their 
children, lords their vassals, and sovereigns their sub- 
jects; and in India and America there are still slaves, 
If we interrogate historians, geographers, voyagers, and 
juris-consults—if we survey all the monuments of na- 
tions—if we appeal to the testimony of the various na- 
tions of the earth, Asiatics, Africans, Americans, or Eu- 


earth, all proclaim that their primitive state was a state 

of slavery ; neither is there a nation on the globe, how- 

ever free at this day, that does not bear the mark of its 

former chains. The celebrated voyager, Cook, tells us 

that he found among the different islands of the South 

Sea a state of things similar to that of the feudal sys- 

tem, and a more grinding slavery never existed on 

earth than was exercised under the rigor of the feudal 

law. The rigor of the feudal law gradually yielded to 

the advancing intelligence of the people, and the mild 

precepts of christianity restrained the abuses and ame- 

liorated the condition of slavery. If we follow Mon- 

tesquieu closely, from the beginning to the end of the 

Spirit of Laws, we will find that he maintains with 

Condorcet, “ that the feudal system did not commence 

with the irruption of the northern hordes into the Ro- 

man empire; that it existed a long time before among 
the barbarians themselves in the fastnesses of their fo- 

rests; that the feudal rights are of higher antiquity, 
than is generally supposed ; that the domination of the 

feudal lords was not acquired by usurpation, but was 
derived from the primitive establishments of their peo- 
ple. They maintained in opposition to the Abbé Du 
Bos, that there were serfs among the Franks, and that 
SLAVERY DATES ITS ORIGIN AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE 
EARTH FROM ALL ANTIQUITY.” But let us turn to the 
Encrciorepia itself, that text book of the revw.ution- 
ists, and we will find, that in despite of the bold asser- 
tion that all men are born free and equal, it declares the 
universality of slavery. “ ‘There is not a page of sacred 
history”—(we quote from the Encyclopedia,)—“ there 
is nota page of sacred history upon which we do not 
discover traces of slavery. And profane history like- 
wise, that of the Greeks and of the Romans, and of all 
the most polished people of the world, is an enduring 
monument of that ancient injustice exercised with more 
or less brutality over the surface of the globe, in all 
times, in all places, and among all nations.” The uni- 
versality of slavery, then, is unquestionable, attested by 
all the evidences of history, sacred and profane, and 
admitted by the philosophists and agitators themselves. 
But if the converse of our proposition be true, as these 
enthusiasts contend, and the primitive condition of a 
people be a state of independence, how has it happened 
that they have so universally fallen into a state of slave- 
ry? Was it voluntarily and by compact? But how can 
we comprehend the fact of such a multitude of men, in- 
dependent by nature, voluntarily degraded to the low- 
est and basest condition? Was it effected by force? 
How can we conceive that five hundred have been more 
feeble than a single individual, and that one man should 
have the power to subdue such a multitude, and that 
over the whole face of the earth, in every nation and in 
every clime? From the universality of slavery—from 
the fact that its origin may be traced beyond the earliest 
period of authentic narrative—from its necessity in the 
nature of things, and for the formation of society—from 
the divine origin of society, of which, in the early 
ages, it was a constituent and necessary branch—from 
its approval and regulation by the Deity himself, and 
from its freedom from rebuke among the most virtuous 
and intelligent nations and individuals, from the days 
of Abraham, the father of the patriarchs, down to Vol- 
taire, the leader of the philosophists and agitators of the 





ropeans, civiiized or barbarous, hunters or tillers of the 


eighteenth century—we are led irresistibly to the con- 
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clusion that what has existed in all ages and in all 
climes, without the reprobation of the wise and great— 
what the Deity himself has approved, and governed, and 
ordained—cannot of itself be immoraL. With its abu- 
ses we have no concern: it has been abused in every 
age, by every people. 

Admitting the universality of slavery, and acknow- 
ledging the agency of the Creator himself, the great 
founder of society, in its institution, the well ordered 
understanding is startled with the revolutionary and 
anti-social speculations of modern philosophists. It has 
been repeated, until the frequency and vehemence of 
the repetition has almost thrown the judgment from 
its balance, that “slavery is one of the odious insti- 
tutions of man, and that it is opposed to the natural 
rights of man,” &c., &c. It is not true, as we have seen, 
that slavery is of human institution, since these very 
writers have admitted that it originated in the necessi- 
ties of society in the primitive ages; it is not opposed 
to natural right, since slavery had its origin in the very 
nature of things, has been approved and regulated by 
the Author of nature, and sprung from the natural con- 
dition of man. 

If it be true now, that men have a right to resist even 
unto the infliction of death those who claim their servi- 
ces in a state of bondage, and all men are born free and 
equal, it must have been true in all ages from the begin- 
ning of time. And if this doctrine were true in the 
early ages of society, the fathers of the primitive fami- 
lies would have been assassinated by their descendants 
whom they held in bondage—masters by their servants, 
lords by their vassals, sovereigns by their subjects ; the 
foundations of society would have been broken up before 
the social edifice was erected, and the earth would never 
have been subdued or colonized. 

This philosophy was the natural offspring of the 
French revolution and of the school of unbelievers ; it 
is a doctrine of blood and pillage, and utterly subversive 
of that order, which forms the bond of social institutions. 
False as it is, when shall we cease to teach and to believe 
it? Shall we continue to dismember and overturn, by 
inculcating a theory which has already corrupted many 
of the most gifted of the sons of men, which has arrayed 
people against their rulers, which has covered the earth 
with the ruins of the social fabric, and which has turned 
loose upon the face of the earth a spirit of licentiousness, 
insubordination, and riot, that continue to shake to their 
deepest foundations all existing establishments ? 

Let us concede the stern but unwelcome truth, that 
the existence as well as the universality of slavery is to 
be attributed to the labor required in the infancy of man 
to subdue the earth, from which he has been doomed to 
reap fruit in the sweat of his brow—that it was wisely 
ordained by the Author of nature himself, and is there- 
fore founded in the very nature of things, and of man. 
It is only when we have lost sight of this sublime truth, 
that we proclaim our absurd systems of equality, in a 
state of nature. 

In considering this question, it is essentially necessary 
that we should accurately distinguish between the natural 
condition of man, and those principles of political equali- 
ty, upon which free civil institutions repose, and which 
like those of this country are regulated by a social com- 
pact. And the most conclusive evidence of the propriety 
of this distinction is exhibited in the formation of our 





federal compact, which declares all men to be free and 
equal, and yet expressly recognizes the existence of sla- 
very, maintains and protects the natural right of the mas- 
ter over the slave, and makes the slave himself a con- 
stituent part of the basis of representation. All the 
parties to this contract are free and equal; but no one 
will be so frantic as to contend, that by this declaration 
of the fundamental principle which governs our politi- 
cal compact, it was designed to deny the right of slavery 
either in this free country or elsewhere. The charter 
itself legalizes, defends, maintains, and protects slavery. 
It is the confusion of ideas, which springs from this in- 
termingling of conventional and political equality with 
the natural rights of man, that deludes us. It will 
scarcely be affirmed that Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the declaration of independence, the great apostle of 
democracy, and the strenuous advocate of popular rights, 
deeply imbued as he was with the philosophism of the 
eighteenth century, designed to repudiate slavery when 
he declared all men to be free and equal. To his under- 
standing, the distinction was clear between the conven- 
tional or political and the natural rights of man; and 
he well understood that in the formation of a political 
compact, the slave, from his inability to contract, could 
be no party. 

We have traced slavery as far back asthe days of the 
patriarchs ; we have shown, that it originated in the na- 
ture of things and the condition of primitive man; we 
have observed the rules prescribed by Jehovah in the 
Jewish dispensation for its government; we will now 
advance to another link in the chain of testimony. 

It is not unfrequently objected to evidences derived 
from the Old Testament on this subject, that the code of 
laws prescribed for the government of the Jewish peo- 
ple was peculiarly accommodated to the gross perceptions 
of that sensual race, and was never designed to be rigor- 
ously perfect in its morality. The obvious reply to 
this is, that a law prescribed by a Supreme Being for the 
guidance of his people must be essentially moral, and 
that although such institutions may not have been per- 
fect in themselves, yet it is impossible that any portion 
of that law should have been immoral ; for, this would be 
to make God the author of crime. But admitting this 
objection in its full force, we have still an argument re- 
maining which is conclusive on this question. Let us 
suppose, that the old law was imperfect in its character 
and operation, still it will not be denied that when the 
ancient types and figures were realized, when the Re- 
deemer appeared on earth to ransom a lost world, he 
fulfilled the object of his mission by perfecting the law. 
The code which he established was clearly the perfec- 
tion and fulfilment of the old law. He would be a 
bold man indeed, who would contend, that the chris- 
tian code under the new dispensation, as revealed and 
established by the Saviour, is not perfect in its morality. 
He came to establish the law, and to rebuke vice where- 
ever it appeared. At no period in the history of man, 
did slavery prevail to a greater extent or with more 
rigor, than in the days of the redemption of man. A 
submissive world bowed at the footstool of the Cesars, 
and in every province of the empire, slavery was estab- 
lished. Even in Judea, where the Redeemer himself 
taught, man was the property of his fellow man. And 
yet, when the princes of the earth are loudly rebuked, 
when the hypocrisy of the Scribes and the Pharisees is 
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exposed, when vice and immorality in all their forms and 
observances are denounced, He, who came to perfect 
the law, is silent on the subject of slavery. Are we to 
be told, that it formed no part of the plan of the Saviour 
to interfere with the civil institutions of the nations of 
the earth, and that slavery was protected by the civil 
code of the Roman empire? We deny the truth of 
this assertion, and maintain that while the reformation 
of forms of government constituted no part of the scheme 
of redemption, yet, in the fulfilment of the law, in the 
perfection of that moral code which the Redeemer came 
to establish, there was no civil institution, however for- 
tified by the municipal law, which was immoral in 
itself, that was not openly condemned. Let us contem- 
plate for a moment the civil institution of marriage as it 
existed in the Roman empire, which was a species of 
domestic servitude regulated by the civil code, and we 
will find, that the law of the New Testament designed 
for the government of the whole human family, radically 
reformed that institution as it existed among the nations 
of the earth. To maintain, that slavery, as it existed 
under the Roman empire, was immoral in itself, and to 
admit that He who came to perfect the moral code failed 
to condemn it, is to assail the whole fabric of christianity. 
As the new dispensation was the labor of infinite wis- 
dom, prompted by infinite goodness, and as it wasclearly 
designed to be the fulfilment and perfection of the law 
and the prophets, it is preposterous, if not impious, to 
suppose, that any immoral institution could be tolerated 
or pass unrebuked by the new law, however strongly for- 
tified it might be by the prejudices of the age or the laws 
of the land. But the Saviour of men, he whose heart 
yearned with compassion for the poor and the needy, 
and the oppressed of the children of men, found upon 
the earth existing in full rigor the institution of slavery, 
and he has no where condemned it. If slavery be im- 
moral, why is it the only vice which is not strictly pro- 
hibited ? It was not condemned, because as it origina- 
ted in the very NATURE OF THINGS, and as it was of 
divine institution in the infancy of man, the Gop or 
NATURE could not condemn it. 
But it will be objected to us, that the mere silence of 
the Redeemer on this subject is scarcely sufficient to 
justify the exercise of so high a privilege, as that of 
holding a fellow-creature in bondage. We cannot 
admit the force of this objection, because the new dis- 
pensation was merely a fulfilment, not a repeal of the 
old law. The types and emblems of the old law were 
merged in the new revelation, its rites and observances 
were superseded, but the decalogue and moral force 
of that law still prevail. Now, having clearly estab- 
lished the recognition and approval of slavery under 
the Jewish dispensation by the Creator himself, and 
having shown that it was not abrogated by the Saviour 
under the new law, the testimony is conclusive in its 
favor. But pretermitting this argument, let us consult 
the disciples of the Redeemer himself, who proclaimed 
this law to Jew and Gentile. And in citing the testi- 
mony of these disciples we will not confine ourselves 
to the four first centuries of the christian era, those 
four centuries during which the men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have allowed the Creator to 
maintain his church in its primitive truth. Let us com- 
mence with the apostles. In the epistle of Paul to 


my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds: 
which in time past was unprofitable to thee, but now 
profitable to thee and tome: whom I have sent again: 
whom I would have retained with me, but without thy 
mind would I do nothing: that thy benefit should not 
be as it were of necessity, but willingly.” Onesimus 
was the slave of Philemon, whom he had robbed, and 
from whom he had escaped. He was found and con- 
verted to christianity by the apostle, and afterwards 
became an eminent dignitary in the church. But be- 
sides the recognition of the lawfulness of slavery 
under the christian dispensation, there are two impor- 
tant lessons which the reverend agitators of the present 
day may derive from this beautiful epistle. The first 
is, in the language of Jerome, in his commentary upon 
this text, that “ not even under the pretence of seeking 
religious instruction are slaves permitted to escape from 
the lawful dominion of their masters.” And the second 
is, that the apostle himself felt bound to sustain the au- 
thority of the master over the slave, and therefore sent 
him back to his master, although he was exceedingly 
anxious to retain him for the ministry, which he de- 
clares he could not do without the consent of the master, 
Contrast the christian piety and justice of this apostle, 
with the conduct of the reverend agitators of the north- 
ern states whenever a slave escapes from his southern 
master, and the difference between true religion and 
fanaticism is at once perceived. In commenting upon 
this text, Jerome further observes, that “although the 
apostle wished to retain Onesimus to minister unto him 
in prison, yet he restored him to his master, that he 
might show that in right and justice fugitive slaves 
should be returned to their masters”—“ ut ostendat ser- 
vos fugitivos jure justiliea heris suis esse restituendos.” 
And in the epistle of the same apostle to Titus he 
thus defines the duties of servants: “ Exhort servants 
to be obedient unto their own masters, and to please 
them well in all things, not answering again, not pur- 
loining, but showing all good fidelity, that they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 
Upon this passage Chrysostom remarks, “ the apostle 
thus admonishes servants to be faithful to their masters, 
in order to refute the calumny against the christian 
religion, that slaves were taught by that creed that 
after their conversion to christianity, it was unlawful 
to serve their heathen masters.” Again, in the sixth 
chapter of the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians we 
find these words: “ Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ; 
knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
BOND OR FREE.” Upon this passage Jerome says, that 
“in the first age of christianity many supposed, that 
when they were made christians, they were loosed from 
the bonds of slavery.” And in refutation of the error 
it was decreed by one of the councils of the church: 
“that if any teach that by virtue of religion or chris- 
tian instruction that the slave may despise his master, 
or may withhold his service, or that he shall not serve 
his master with good faith and reverence, let him be 
anathema.” The same error prevailed in relation to 
the subjection of wives to their Gentile husbands, which 
this apostle expressly condemns in the seventh chapter 





Philemon we find these words: “I beseech thee for 


of his first epistle to the Corinthians. 
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But, we will descend from the aposiles to the next 
generation of christian teachers, for further evidence of 
the lawfulness and morality of slavery. Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch, who is supposed to have seen the 
apostles, thus writes to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna: 
“Let not the widows be neglected. Despise not the 
slaves, neither suffer them to be puffed up; but to the 
glory of God let them serve with greater diligence, that 
they may obtain of God a better liberty. Let them not 
desire that their liberty be purchased or procured for them 
by the congregation, lest they fall under the slavery of their 
own passions.” ‘Thus it is clearly established from the 
old and from the new law, in the infancy as well as in 
the advanced stages of society, in every age and in 
every clime, that slavery has always existed, and has 
been approved, and regulated by the laws of God and 
man. Slavery therefore cannot be immoral in itself, 
although like other social institutions it may be shame- 
fully abused. We have then clearly demonstrated the 
propositions at the head of this article : 

1. That slavery is coeval with society, and that it 
originated in the nature of things and the necessities of 
man. 

2. That it is universal, and has existed in all nations 
and climes. 

3. That it is neither prohibited by the moral nor 
divine law. 

There remains to be established the single proposi- 
tion, that “ christianity alone by its exalting influence 
and peaceful and gradual operation can abolish slavery 
among any people, and that its sudden abolition by 
any other agency, must necessarily be attended with 
frightful political revulsions, destructive alike to the 
bond and free.’ Christianity is the great agent of 
civilization and refinement; and its action would be 
far more rapid and effectual, but for the passions and 
vices of mankind. Its ennobling influences tend to 
qualify the slave for freedom, and its gentle spirit of 
brotherly love disposes the master to kindness; and 
by its quiet and peaceful operation in the course of 
time, with the full consent of bond and free, when so- 
ciety shall have attained that elevation and refinement 
which a christian discipline induces, slavery may be 
abolished without the aid of the enthusiast and fanatic, 
and without agitation or commotion. 

It was the peculiar folly of the philosophists of the 
last century, to judge every thing by the rigor of abstract 
rules, without regard to the salutary lessons of experi- 
ence. Hence Rousseau commences his Social Contract 
with this startling maxim: “ Man is born free, and is 
everywhere in chains.” He certainly does not speak of 
man’s being born free asa fact, because in the same sen- 
tence, he declares that he is everywhere in chains. He 
must intend to speak of the right, and this it will be 
somewhat difficult to establish in opposition to the fact. 
It is not true, that “‘man is born free.” In all times and 
in all places, down to the establishment of christianity, 
slavery has always been considered as a necessary in- 
stitution in the government and polity of nations, in 
republics as well as monarchies, and no philosopher or 
legislator ever dreamed of condemning it, or of assail- 
ing it by the spirit of the laws. Aristotle, one of the 
most profound of the ancient philosophers, has declared 
that there were men in the early ages of the world who 
were born slaves. We well know that this doctrine 








has maddened the whole school of modern demagogues, 
but it is easier to denounce than to disprove it. His 
proposition is sustained by the whole current of his- 
tory, Which is political experience, and is founded in 
the nature of man, whose action is history. Indeed, 
slavery was so generally believed to have its origin and 
foundation in the nature and necessities of man, that 
the good sense of all mankind perceived it clearly, and 
until within the latter centuries, it has never been at- 
tacked by reason or the laws. The number of freemen 
in the states of antiquity was much inferior to that of 
the slaves. When Athens numbered twenty thousand 
citizens, she had four hundred thousand slaves. When 
the population of Rome towards the close of the Re- 
public was upwards of a million, there were but two 
thousand property holders, which alone shows the 
multitude of slaves. Indeed, among this people a sin- 
gle individual was frequently possessed of many thou- 
sand slaves; and their number was so great that the 
Roman senate refused to prescribe for them a peculiar 
dress, from an apprehension that it would stimulate the 
slaves to rebellion by teaching them their strength. 

But it is idle to multiply evidences of a fact so appa- 
rentand so generally admitted, as that from the earli- 
est ages of the world slavery has prevailed throughout 
the globe, and has never been condemned by any legis- 
lator, human or divine. But at length the divine law 
appeared upon the earth, and the heart of man became 
softened and refined to such a degree as to excite the 
admiration of every impartial observer. Religion by 
its chaste and holy influence tended gradually to the 
amelioration of the state of slavery, not by asserting the 
violated rights of the slave or the injustice of the master, 
but by the infusion of a spirit of brotherly love and cha- 
rity. ‘It was reserved for true religion alone to alleviate 
the burdens of the bondman; for, no other religion, no 
legislator, no philosopher, had previously attempted 
this beneficent labor; neither did they pretend to cen- 
sure the most rigorous servitude. Slavery, under the 
Jewish dispensation, had been too deeply rooted, and 
was perhaps too essential for the welfare of the Isracl- 
ites, to be entirely abolished; and thus we find the 
Jewish lawgiver, though supported by the whole power 
of the Deity, laboring not to condemn or to suppress 
this institution among his people, but to inculcate kind- 
ness and mercy. “ And if thy brother that dwelleth by 
thee, be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt 
not compel him to serve as a bond servant, but as a 
hired servant, and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, 
and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee. And then 
he shall depart from thee, both he and his children with 
him ; for they are my servants, which I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt: they shall not be sold as 
bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, 
but shalt fear thy God. Both thy bondmen and thy 
bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the hea- 
then that are round about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. And ye shall take them as 
an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession ; they shall be your bondmen for- 
ever.” We have referred to this passage of Leviticus, 
not only to exhibit the kindly solicitude of religion to 
ameliorate the condition of servitude among the Jews— 
among whom servants were treated more benignantly 
than by any other people of the olden time—but for the 
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further purpose of proving the existence of unqualified 
slavery among the earliest people of which we have au- 
thentic history, and of its express sanction and approval 
by the Deity himself. “Both thy bondmen and bond- 
maids which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that 
are round about you; and ye shall take them as an in- 
heritance for your children after you, toinherit them fora 
possession ; they shall be your bondmen forever.” But 
christianity, which is governed by a divine spirit, is 
therefore temperate in its agency ; and all its wholesome 
operations of every kind are gentle and insensible. 
And wherever we find, either in relation to the aboli- 
tion of slavery or any other subject, turbulence, vio- 
lence, impetuosity or vehemence, we may feel well 
assured that it is the work of crime or folly. Subordi- 
nation is essentially necessary for the maintenance of 
any form of government. The popular will must be 
controlled, under arbitrary governments, by the strong 
arm of unbridled authority, and in free institutions by 
the intelligence and virtue of the people themselves. 
To emancipate suddenly a large body of slaves among 
any people, before those slaves are duly qualified to re- 
ceive the boon—to surrender them up to the guidance of 
their unrestrained will, without any salutary check—is 
the most fatal blow which can be aimed at the institu- 
tions of such a nation. If they are to be no longer re- 
strained by authority, there must be some substitute to 
control them. Religion alone can either qualify them 
for freedom, or restrain them in the exercise of its esti- 
mable privileges. But the agency of religion is slow 
and imperceptible ; it does not assert any right of free- 
dom in the slave or act upon him alone, but its holy 
influence pervades every class of society ; it elevates the 
bondman to the dignity of his nature; it refines the 
master, and by an insensible operation it effects a 
wholesome fraternity of rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties. But to effect this desirable end, christianity must 
be left to its own celestial agency, to its own heavenly 
guidance. When men attempt to wield this supernatu- 
ral agent, they transcend their privilege, and the effects 
which they produce are the fruits of fanaticism. We 
have already seen that christianity, in its efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of subject classes, commenced by a 
wholesome reformation of the state of marriage, which is 
the most important branch of domestic servitude. Sla- 
very is the grossest and most absolute state of servitude, 
but it is not the only one. Predial and domestic servi- 
tude have always accompanied unqualified servitude, 
or slavery ; and the former conditions have been the 
stepping stones, by which the slave has advanced in 
many nations to a paternity of freedom. Among the 
ancient Romans, the class of freedmen was the link 
which connected citizenship with servitude, and the 
gentle influence of literature and science not unfre- 
quently elevated the slave to the rights of qualified citi- 
zenship. Many of the honors of the republic were ac- 
cessible to the freedman, and he had a deep interest in 
the welfare of the government and the perpetuity of its 
institutions. So among the Hebrews; the servants, as 


contra-distinguished from the bondmen, were restored 
to all their civil rights in the year of the jubilee, and 
the great lawgiver of this people passed many ordi- 
nances for the protection of this branch of servitude. 
Thus science among the Romans, and religion among 
the Jews, instead of violent efforts to lift the slave at 








once to freedom, from a state of abject servitude, before 
he was properly qualified to exereise the high privi- 

leges of this new station, directed their whole attention 

to the protection and regulation of those middle states of 
qualified or limited servitude, which were the only ave- 
nues to a peaceful and orderly enjoyment of the rights 
of citizenship. These middle states were a school of 
improvement and reformation; they were a form of 
probation—a civil, political, and moral noviciate—in 

which the candidates for admission to the privileges of 
citizenship were eautiously and slowly prepared for the 
higher order to which they aspired. Thus under the 
rigor of the feudal system the lower classes were origi- 
nally serfs, attached to and transferable with the domi- 
nion of the soil. But as christianity shed its benign in- 
fluence over this people, elevating the slave and refining 
and softening the master, these abject slaves became 
first predial servants, and gradually by the commuta- 
tion of services, were raised to the condition of tenants 
of the soil. But the most sedulous efforts of christianity 
have constantly been directed to that state of domestic 
servitude in which man is most deeply interested, and 
which exercises the most direct influence on his morals 
and happiness. It is for the “‘ devout female sex,” as 
they are affectionately termed in the liturgy of the 
church, that christianity has expressed its deepest soli- 
citude. And the inordinate authority of man over wo- 
man, or the undue subjection of the female to the male, 
tends to the debasement of the morals of each. Woman, 
even when invested with the plenitude of her rights, 
and when mistress of her own actions, is but too often 
the feeble victim of the seducements which surround 
her. How utterly helpless, therefore, is she when her 
willis not her own! The very idea of resistance van- 
ishes, vice becomes a duty, and man, gradually debased 
by the facility with which his irregular appetites are 
indulged, is plunged into Asiatic luxury. It is unne- 
cessary to direct the attention of the reader to the de- 
gradation of the female sex in India, or among barbarous 
nations ; the fact is clearly established, that every where, 
in all nations, and among all people beyond the pale of 
christianity, woman is deplorably debased. Woman, 
whose influence over the heart of man is resistless, 
whenever she is corrupted or debased, revisits her cor- 
ruption upon man, and thus this pervading influence 
of the sexes over each other, by a species of mutual 
contamination, moves from generation to generation 
in one “vicious circle,” from which they can only be 
delivered by the supernatural and refining agency of 
christianity. Hence the simplest and most efficacious 
means of reforming man, is to exalt and to ennoble wo- 
man. Behold the wisdom of this divine institution! 
It acts first upon woman, because from the gentleness 
and tractability of her nature, she is more susceptible 
of the influences of this law of purity and love. And 
when she is thus regenerated, who shall declare the 
extent of her chastening influence over the sons of the 
children of men? Under the elevating and benign in- 
fluences of christianity, she proceeds to subdue, to re- 
form, to elevate, to ennoble, and to perfect every thing 
around her; and by this supernatural power, she so 
softens the affections and refines the feelings of the 
lords of creation, as to dispose them to ameliorate the 
condition of classes of his fellow beings still more ab- 
ject. Thus christianity, by commencing with the most 
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moderate condition of servitude, gradually and peace- 
fully prepares the way for the elevation of the slave. 
It is only by means of the spirit of charity and good 
will, which christianity infuses into the heart of man, 
that slavery can be abolished in any country. But she 
must be left to her own supernatural agency—to her 
own heavenly guidanee—to her own orderly proces- 
sion; commencing her amiable work with woman, the 
east depressed and most influential branch of domestic 
servitude, and gradually and imperceptibly approach- 
ing to unfetter the slave. 


Let us recapitulate. Slavery cannot be opposed to 
the LAW OF morRALS, because it has existed in all ages; 
because it has been instituted, regulated, and approved 
in many instances by the Author of nature and morals; 
because He who came to perfect the old law and the 
moral code has never condemned it; because it pre- 
vailed in its most odious forms under the Grecian and 
Roman republics, and has never been censured by any 
of their philosophers, sages, or lawgivers; because the 
Patriarchs possessed slaves, and were never rebuked 
on that account; because Moses, although sustained 
by the power and wisdom of the Deity in framing the 
Jewish law, did not attempt to abolish, but contented 
himself with ameliorating the condition of slavery; 
because the immediate disciples of our Saviour have 
exhorted the slaves not to be too anxious for their free- 
dom, and have advised the congregations of the faith- 
ful not to be solicitous for the purchase of the liberty 
of the slaves, lest perchance they should fall under the 
dominion of their sinful passions; because from the 
institution of man to the introduction of christianity, 
from the advent of the Redeemer to the present day, 
slavery has always existed; because slavery had its 
origin in the very nature of man, in the very nature of 
things, and cannot be in opposition to natural right; 
because it was ordained, regulated, and approved in 
the Old and in the New Testament by the Gop or Na- 
TURE himself. 


Perhaps it would be well to close this article here; 
but let us not despise the prejudices of the infidel and 
the philosophist, but patiently inquire whether their 
complaints of this violation of the natural rights of 
man have any foundation. It is somewhat strange, 
that the world should have acquiesced in this state of 
slavery for six thousand years, and that it should have 
been reserved for these latter ages of presumptuous 
man, to discover that God had instituted, and the Sa- 
viour and his disciples had approved, this stupendous 
fraud upon the natural rights of man, Itis stranger 
still, that the objections should be urged by the infidel, 
who strikes at the very roots of revealed religion, and 
by the revolutionist, who, reeling with the drunken in- 
spiration of liberty and equality, aims at the subver- 
sion of all established institutions. And it is yet more 
strange, that the whole theory of crime and folly, 
which was born of the French revolution, and whose 
excesses we hoped had been expiated by the torrents 
of blood with which they had been stained, should in 
this age, and in this country, be revived and sustained 
by many of the Northern and Eastern clergy. While 
this destructive principle approached us in the form of 
Revolution and Infidelity, the apparition was too hor- 
rible to be favorably received ; but when it approaches 
under the garb of Religion, it is high time to examine 
the claims of these supersanctified pretenders, who, 
transcending the morality of the seriptures, would 





be more MORAL THAN GOD, MORE RELIGIOUS THAN 
Curist !—But let us examine their complaints about 
the violation of the natural rights of man. The first 
want of man is life and subsistence. If to obtain these 
he finds it necessary to renounce his freedom, we are 
at a loss to conceive how this can be a crime. If a 
master cannot without ruin to himself, protect the life, 
or obtain support for the servant, except on condition 
of perpetual service, we cannot see the injustice of 
requiring it, nor how a convention of this kind offends 
the natural rights of man. While the families of men 
were roving and pastoral, and before the institution of 
civil society, aslave could not change his master with- 
out expatriating himself, nor could a master liberate 
his slaves without ruin to his family. Slavery was 
therefore one of those domestic institutions which 
sprung from the necessities—from the nature and con- 
dition of society in its infancy; but it was alleviated 
by the protection and sustenance which that society 
afforded. It is said, that contracts of servitude were 
void for want of consideration ; thus committing the 
common error of regulating these primitive conven- 
tions by the artificial rules of modern contracts. But, 
if an individual be unable to obtain the first wants of 
nature—that sustenance which is necessary to preserve 
life itself without renouncing his freedom—surely there 
is a consideration founded in nature and necessity: 
And indeed the condition of the slave in the primitive 
ages was not so utterly debased or hopeless as many 
have imagined, and the avenues to freedom have never 
been closed upon him inanyage. A slave might, in cer- 
tain cases, inherit the whole property and dominion of 
his master. “And Abram said, Lord, what wilt thou give 
me, seeing I go childless, and the steward of my house is 
this Eliezer of Damascus? And Abram said, behold to 
me thou hast given no seed ; and lo one bornin my house 
is mine heir. And the Lord said, this man shall not be 
thine heir; but he that shall come forth out of thine 
own bowels, shall be thine heir.” Civil liberty has 
only become this inestimable benefit, since it has been 
protected and regulated by law, and since the means 
and facilities of subsistence have been infinitely mul- 
tiplied. Before that happy period, liberty, so far from 
being a blessing, was a positive evil, unless accompa- 
nied with the means of subsistence, servants, and 
flocks, and herds, and pastures. It is absurd to main- 
tain, that without these means and appliances, domes- 
tic or predial slavery was a violation of natural right. 
And this necessary condition was alleviated by all the 
feelings of humanity. Holy Job declares that he 
never failed to render justice to his servants. “If I 
did despise the cause of my man servant or of my 
maid servant when they contended with me, what 
then shall I do when God riseth up? And when he 
visiteth, what shall I answer him? Did not he that 
made me in the womb make him? and did not One 
fashion us in the womb?’ Here the just man justi- 
fies slavery before God, and inculeates mercy and 
justice in his government. Moses framed the civil 
and natural polity of the Hebrew people, and the 
whole spirit of his code tended to humanize and polish 
this eruel and stiff-necked generation. Now we know, 
that whatever changes for the better have been made in 
the mode of warfare in later times, in his age it was 
a war of extermination. Was it cruelty or mercy in 
this great lawgiver to spare the lives of his captives, 
and reduce them to slavery? And even in our own 
days, if we were at war with an enemy that gave no 
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quarter, would not retributive justice, would not the 
law of retaliation impel us to revisit his cruelty upon 
himself? And if instead of bloody reprisals, we should 
elect to reduce them to captivity, would they have any 
just cause of complaint? Reason and religion teach 
us the obligation of treating slaves with humanity, 
and to ameliorate their condition as far as is compatibie 
with the maintenance of discipline. This is what has 
been done by the law of Moses and by the law of the 
New Testament, and this is what has been inculcated 
by the most humane and wisest of the philosophers of 
antiquity. Placed at the head of amation which went 
forth to conquer sword in hand, in the midst of a peo- 
ple among whom slavery was an established institu- 
tion, ina state of society in which there was no liberty 
but for those who had dominion over the land, Moses 
could not abolish slavery, but he enacted salutary 
laws for the merciful exercise of the power it con- 
ferred. In the twenty-first chapter of Exodus, and in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, we find the 
amelioration of the condition of slaves among the 
Hebrew people. Now it is apparent, that under the 
influence of religion, slavery was much less rigorous 
and less liable to abuse among the chosen of God, 
than among any other people known to us; and the 
texts, to which we have referred, clearly indicate not 
only the lawfulness and morality of this condition of 
a portion of the human family, but also prove that the 
immediate abolition of slavery is neither required by 
the sanctions of religion, nor the principles of a well 
ordered philanthropy. Armed with the authority of 
Moses, what more would have been done by those 
philosophists and avengers of the natural rights of 
man, who in their misguided zeal, would subvert the 
wisest regulations, and reform the institutions ordained 
by the God of nature himself? It is absurd to declaim 
against slavery, as it existed in the olden time, upon 
those notions of liberty which prevail at the present 
day, for this liberty had no existence previous to the 
introduction of christianity. And how ridiculous is it, 
to have required of Moses to establish among the Jews 
a species of freedom, which was directly opposed to 
the physical and moral condition of the age in which 
he lived! We turn in vain to the refined and polished 
nations of antiquity, to the institutions of Greece and 
Rome, for those merciful regulations of slavery which 
were prescribed to the Hebrew people. 

Our northern brethren attribute much of the princi- 
ple of slavery in the southern states, and of the oppo- 
sition to emancipation, to the prejudice of color. It 
must be admitted, that the color of the African presents 
an insuperable obstacle to his emancipation and ad- 
mission to the fraternity of social and political rights. 
The African ean never blend with the Anglo-Saxon, 
until the Anglo-Saxon be debased to a level with the 
slave. But let us be careful how we magnify this dif- 
ficulty, and attribute toit effects springing from other 
causes. At Athens, the freedmen were called bastard 
citizens; and both the Athenians and the Romans 
would have considered themselves dishonored by eat- 
ing at the same table with their slaves. To admit them 
to the rights of hospitality, they were compelled to 
manumit them. There were but three days in the 
year in which the ancient Romans recognized the 
modern doctrine of fraternity, liberty, and equality ; 
there were but three days during which the infidels, 
and agitators, and disorganizers of the last and of the 
present century could have desired to behold. For, it 


was only during the festival of the Saturnalia, when 
reason was silent, and when revelry, riot and debauch- 
ery prevailed, that the order of society was disturbed, 
and the slave was admitted to all the privileges of the 
freeman. Butif these ancient people would have held 
themselves dishonored by mingling upon terms of 
equality in social intercourse with their slaves, then a 
similar repugnance in the people of the southern 
states must spring from the very nature of slavery, 
and must be more deeply seated than in the prejudice 
ef color, though this latter cause may render the feel- 
ing more invincible. 





NEW VIEW OF THE TIDES. 


We see and we acknowledge the vast improvements 
which have been made in the arts and sciences within 
the last half century. In these improvements the 
Americans have signally participated; and can it be 
now said, with any degree of propriety, that any one 
has reached the limit beyond which none can pene- 
trate into the fields of improvement and discovery? 
Or, that all that can be known, is known? 

But the cause of the Tides is now the question. I 
will, however, here make a short reply to an objection 
made to my “ Views of the Solar System.” The ob- 
jection comes from a distinguished source—a profes- 
sor of mathematics. He says, “your views cannot be 
correct, as no possible velocity of the sun can be made 
to correspond with the different velocities of the pla- 
nets.’ This is very true, if the velocities given to the 
planets by the European mathematicians are to be 
made the test. But these velocities my views reject. 
We see that the veloeity of Jupiter’s moons corresponds 
exaetly with the velocity of their primary, and so it is 
with the planets in relation to the sun. Suppose we 
had an additional moon, could either have a greater 
velocity than the other? The inner moon, in conse- 
quence of the greater contraction of its orbit, would 
make more revolutions round the earth than the outer 
one, and would appear to move faster, (like the inner 
planets,) but it would make no greater progress than its 
associate. The progress of the earth would limit the 
progress of both. This is so evidently true, that I felt 
some surprise that any one would attempt to accom- 
modate the heretofore supposed different velocities of 
the planets to any given velocity of the sun. The sun 
limits the velocity of the planets, preeisely as Jupiter 
limits the velocity-of his moons. Some notice of the 
heavenly bodies has existed for thousands of years, and 
much of the phenomena has been reeorded, and there 
has been no variation in the bearing of the solar sys- 
tem during that time—Mercury performing his hun- 
dred periods, while Saturn performs one,— and they are 
now in the same relative situation they were at least 3000 
yearsago. The progressive motion of the sun at once 
settles the question as to the different velocities given 
the planets. But independently of this, if we even 
suppose the sun a stationary body, it can be demon- 
strated from their times, that no one of them has a 
greater velocity than another. As to this-question, a 
travelling sun, or a stationary sun, it makes no differ- 
ence atall. They all pass and repass the orbitof their 
primary, as our moon paszes and repasecs the orbit of 





the Earth, and all deseribing orbits concave to the 
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centre, perhaps, of the universe, just as our moon de- 
scribes an orbit concave to the sun. This description 
of orbit excludes the whole idea of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, as now applied to the planets and 
their satellites. The planets move faster than the sun, 
the satellites faster than their primaries—all being 
electro-magnetically bound together. The sun throws 
off the planets, and the planets their satellites, as one 
magnet throws off another. This resistance between 
the sun and the earth, and the earth and moon, gives 
rise or rather produces that phenomenon we call the 
Tides. When we observe one magnet throw off ano- 
ther, we see that there is resistance, and that it is evi- 
dently pressure that produces the effect. Now the 
pressure of the moon upon the surface of this globe is 
less, as the moon moves from her conjunction to her 
opposition, and greater as she moves from her opposi- 
tion to her conjunction. Any one acquainted with the 
true nature of the moon's path, will see at once the 
reason of this difference. As the moon moves in the 
rear of the earth, from her change to her full, she is in 
fact following the earth; but as she moves from the 
full to the change, she is forced ahead of the earth, 
and both moving to the same point in the heavens; the 
earth here drives the moon out of her way, and of 
course, the resistance will be increased, and hence the 
tides will rise higher than they do, when the moon is 
following the earth from conjunction to opposition. It 
is the motion of the sun that gives ellipticity to the 
orbits of the planets, precisely in the same way that 
the motion of the earth gives ellipticity to the orbit of 
the moon. The sun drives the planets out of his way, 
just as the moon is driven out of the way of the earth. 
This not only increases the resistance; it also brings 
them: nearer together through the elasticity of their 
respective electro-magnetic spheres. The little sys- 
tem which we recognise in Jupiter and his moons, 
when fully understood, must be our guide as to the 
mechanism of all other systems, whether great or small. 
A diagram representing truly the orbit of Jupiter, and 
the paths of his moons round him, will be, in minia- 
ture, a perfect representation of all the systems in the 
universe. No one sun, no one planet, nor satellite, 
ever deseribes an orbit which returns into itself. They 
all deseribe orbits concave to the grand centre of the 
whole. 

As to the story of the apple falling from the tree to 
the earth, no just inferences could have been drawn 
from that phenomenon, until it was shown that the 
moon existed under the same circumstances in rela- 
tion to the earth as did the apple. We see that the 
moon has been acted upon by some agent which has 
given her sphericity, and we also see that she is not al- 
together undisturbed in her path. We see further, that 
this disturbance must be the result of action and re- 
action, and just such an action and re-action as we ob- 
serve in the electro-magnetic phenomena. 

It will bé admitted, that our cirele of atmospheric 
air elosely invests and equally presses the whole sur- 
face of this globe, and that this air, when in motion, 
raises tides as wellas the moon. But can it raise tides 
without rendering the pressure upon the convex sur- 
face of the ocean unequal? The winds do not attract 
the water. Now, the moon raises tides in the same 
way that the winds do—by depressing the convex sur- 
face of the water under her—and it is well known, that 
water will yield to the slightest impulse, and of course, 
they will swell up on eaeh side of her, north and south, 





and parallel with her path. (The reader will here un- 
derstand, that it is the rotary motion of the earth from 
west to east, that gives to the moon the appearance of 
moving from east to west.) Those who are acquainted 
with the sphericity of the earth and waters, with very 
little reflection, will see that such swellings or eleva- 
tions of the water on each side of the moon, cannot be 
produced but by their depression and displacement 
under the moon. The whole of the phenomena, the 
results of the moon’s action upon the convex surface 
of the water, enters directly into the demonstration of 
this one fact, that the moon does depress the convexity 
of the water under her. 

It is universally admitted—it is indeed admitted in 
the European theory of the tides—that wherever the 
moon is vertical to the oceanic waters, they are de- 
pressed, and itis there low water, and high water every 
where else. The far-famed French mathematician 
(La Place) discovered, that when the moon is in her po- 
sition south of the equator, the water rises higher in 
northern latitudes; and when the moon is north of 
the equator, the water rises higher in southern lati- 
tudes. He supposed Brest, in France, to be the 
best position on the globe for observing the true na- 
ture and the true cause of the tides. Then it may be 
presumed, that he made this discovery at that place. 
He knew also, that when the moon is vertical to the 
western coasts of Europe and Africa, it is all along 
these coasts low water; and that when the moon has 
passed on fifteen or twenty degrees over the Atlan- 
tic, then the water rises on these coasts, and plainly, 
because the moon had pressed down the convex sur- 
face of the water, and drove it north and south of her 
position; butas she passed on, the water regained its 
convex level, and of course, it was again elevated up- 
on these coasts under the pressure, I will here say, of 
our circle of atmospheric air. Then La Place, as a 
reasoning man, and as a philosopher, ought to have 
given these facts their true bearing upon the tidal phe- 
nomena. But this he could not do, because it would 
have overthrown at once almost all that he had written 
concerning gravitation and the mechanism of the hea- 
vens. 

The European attractionists say, the moon draws up 
the water under her; but a little reflection would have 
convinced them that such a supposed drawing up of the 
water, would, if true, have been destructive of one of 
their leading principles. They say their attraction ci- 
minishes as the distance increases; and to say that the 
moon draws up the water of our globe, is to give to 
the moon a greater power over our oceans than they 
give to the earth itself. Some of them say the water 
directly under the moon falls toward the moon, and 
this they call gravitation; and that the water in the 
opposite hemisphere recedes from the moon, her attrac- 
tion being less in that hemisphere. But to clear away 
these opposing facts to the truth of their theory, they 
say the water does not rise immediately under the 
moon, it requiring some time for the action of their 
attraction and gravitation—and, therefore, the water 
rises after the moon has passed, and then follows the 
moon from east to west, regardless of the fact, that up- 
on their own shores, and of which they had ocular 
demonstration, the water was flowing from the moon, 
and not towards the moon. The truth is, the moon in- 
fluences the water in the same way that a ship does. 
The ship gives an impulse to the water as she advances, 
and it is elevated in front and on each side of her; and 
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as she progresses, the water in her rear closes in and 
regains its convexity. Now, when the moon depresses 
the convex surface of the water of the Atlantic, the 
swell will be in the Pacific; and when it depresses the 
Pacific, the swell will be in the Atlantic; and really 
there is but one tide each day. But our continents ob- 
struct the flow of the water from east to west, and this 
circumstance gives us the appearance of two tides in 
the twenty-four hours, when in fact, there would be 
otherwise but one tide and one ebb in the same time. 
This appearance has nodoubt greatly misled the phi- 
losopher in his researches concerning the true nature 
of the tides. 

If we pass on to the western coasts of America, we 
shall there find the same phenomena as exist on the 
western coasts of Europe. When the moon is over 
this coast it is also low water, and does not begin to 
rise until she has passed fifteen or twenty degrees over 
the Pacific, and there rises on each side of her, flow- 
ing northward and southward, and which is proved by 
the fact, that the water now runs through the straits of 
Magellan into the Atlantic, and through the straits of 
Bherring, so as to reach the mouth of the Copper Mine 
river, as reported by that veteran traveller, Hearne, 
I think. Here the tide or high water is kept up for 
twelve hours, and in the straits of Magellan they have 
high stationary water for six hours, independent of the 
flux and reflux, first from the Atlantic and then from 
the Pacific, according as the moon is over the one or 
the other. Wien the moon is over the Atlantic, the 
water runs for three hours through these straits into 
the Paeific, and when over the Pacific it runs through 
them three hours from the Pacific -into the Atlantic, 
and then remains six hours high stationary water. 
Now [ask is it possible, that if the moon draws up the 
water under her, that she can thus produce and sus- 
tain the phenomena which takes place at these two po- 
sitions on the globe,.as she passes over the Pacific 
ocean? Then, as she approaches the eastern coasts of 
Africa and Asia, the tide rises very high on these 
coasts, particularly at Babelmandel. Then the highest 
rise of the water on these coasts must be at least six 
hours before the arrival of the moon, as wherever the 
moon is vertical to any place, it is invariably low water. 
Here then we have full demonstration, that the moon 
not only elevates the water on both sides of her, but 
elevates it also before her; and, from the high tide in 
the bay of Panama, she must drive the water back as 
she passes on; and when the water ebbs at Panama, it 
will rise at Babelmandel—the moon being, I may here 
say, ninety degrees from each place. Butas the moon 
approaches the meridian of Babelimandel, the water 
will fall there, but continues its elevation on each side, 
as at Tonquin, and in the straits between Madagascar 
and the African continent. The tide continuing so 
long up at Tonquin, gave rise to the notion, very 
strangely indeed, that two tides met at that place. As 
to the idea of the moon drawing up the water under 
her, or drawing it after her, it is difficult to conceive 
the source or phenomenon from which such an idea 
could have been derived. I cannot discover in the 
whole of the oceanic phenomena, as given to us in any 
theory of the tides, a single fact that would justify it, 
or give the slightest support to such an idea. 

But with the tides are connected the winds, or rather 
the motion of the tropical portion of our atmospheric 
air, with the current of the tropical waters from cast 
towest. Then, as the fact has been stated, and which 





is admitted, that when the moon has passed the west- 
ern coasts of America, the water rises on these coasts— 
the moon evidently driving the water from her position 
eastward, and it being intercepted by the land, will 
rise high on these coasts. But the moon having passed 
on ninety degrees, the water recedes from this coast, 
moving westward, as though following the moon; the 
pressure of the moon being removed, the water now 
regains its naturalconvexity. It is very evident, then, 
that this receding of the water, following the moon 
from east to west, will be continued very uniformly 
until the moon has passed entirely over the Pacific ; 
and the same state of things will exist, as the moon 
passes over the Atlantic. The convex surface of our 
elastic circle of atmospheric air, will be depressed in 
the same way, and with the same effects as is the con- 
vex surface of the water—the elasticity of the one and 
the non-elasticity of the other, constituting the differ- 
ence as to effect and appearance. There will, there- 
fore, be a current of air similar to that of the water, 
following the moon from east to west—and but a very 
few rotations of the earth, under the pressing influ- 
ence of the moon, would give a steady permanency to 
both currents. But the heat generated by the action 
of the sun upon the continents, which increases the 
elasticity of the air, will interrupt the aerial current, 
and produce adverse movements. No degree of heat 
less than steaming will affect the water; but a small 
degree of heat will greatly affect atmospheric air, and 
produce effects not readily calculable. Instead of the 
water following the moon, as taught in the books, it 
is regaining its convexity under the equal and direct 
pressure of our sphere of elastic air, which convexity 
had been broken down by the pressure of the moon. 
Hence the moon drives the water to the east of her 
position, as seen on the western coasts of America; 
and she drives the water also to the west, as is shown 
on the eastern coasts of Asia and Africa; and when 
her influence is removed, the regular pressure of the 
air forces it into its natural convex figure, and this ac- 
tion or pressure of the air will continue round the 
globe, driving the water after the moon—and hence the 
currents of air and water westward, as noticed by navi- 
gators. 


We know of no other agents having direct action or 
pressure upon this globe, except those bands of elastic 
matter by which it is evidently invested, and the moon 
which attendsit. The influence of the sun belongs to 
other considerations, which are not now to be noticed. 
The moon breaks down and displaces the water under 
her, and when that greater force or pressure is re- 
moved, the pressure of the air again gives to it its 
natural sphericity. These are the only agents en- 
gaged in producing the phenomena we call the tides; 
and that they are abundantly adequate to produce the 
phenomena, there can be nodoubt. Then admit that the 
moon does actually press upon and displace the water 
under her, does it not follow that something more than 
a depression of the water’s surface would result? Can 
any thing be more reasonably expected, than that the 
rotation or axillary motion of the earth, so pressed up- 
on, would succeed to such a pressure? And can any 
other reason be given, why the earth should have such 
a rotatory motion, as we know she has, and ‘the moon 
not? It is said, that neither of Jupiter's moons has 
axillary motion; and they certainly have been re- 
volving round their primary long enough to have ac- 
quired it, if it could be acquired without such a pres- 
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sure as the earth receives from her attendant. The 
more rapid motion of the moon must necessarily throw 
the pressing force invariably upon the eastern section 
of the earth, and she must revolve in the direction of 
that force, from west to east. This, aslight knowledge 
of their orbits and different velocities, will be sufficient 
to test the facts, and without my prosecuting the in- 
quiry any further at this time. I will, therefore, only 
now remark, that some astronomers say Venus re- 
volves on her axis once in 24 days, and others once in 
24 hours; but Herschel says, he could not discover that 
she had any rotatory motion at all—This is no doubt 
the truth of the case; for, if she has no moon to give 
her rotation, she will revolve as the moon does, and 
during one-half of her period one side will be involved 
in darkness, and the other half, the other side, will be 
subjected to the full blaze of the sun. But to show 
the entire insufficiency of our astronomers’ gravita- 
tions and attractions to produce such effects, belongs 
to another place and to another time. 

The Copernican scheme or system, as it has been 
delineated, explained and defended, has greatly misled 
the scientific as to its mechanism, and the mechanism 
of all other systems throughout creation. It has been 
treated as an insulated system—the sun a stationary 
body. Down to the time of Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, 
Scotland, there appears to have been not even a hint that 
the sun might be a progressive body. The astronomers 
preceding this period seem to have been exclusively 
engaged in hunting up forces suited to the orbits of 
their planets round a stationary sun; and when they 
supposed they had found such forces, then they were 
principally employed in defending them against those 
who could not understand the modus of the action of 
such forces, until finally it was agreed that the sys- 
tem itself was perfectly understood, and their forces 
infallibly demonstrated to be the true forces, and the 
only forces which could sustain and perpetuate such a 
system as they imagined to exist; for the system, as 
taught by Copernicus, was not the true system as it 
existed and as it passed from the hands of its Creator. 
They had the system of Jupiter and his satellites be- 
fore them, though they seem to have taken no account 
whatever of the nature of the orbits these satellites de- 
scribed round their primary. If they had put a pro- 
per estimate upon the phenomena fully presented by 
Jupiter and his retinue of little worlds, they would 
certainly have. discovered, that if their forces were 
suited to bodies revolving round a stationary sun or 
centre, they could not be suited to bodies revolving 
round the progressing Jupiter, or our progressing 
Earth. Now, as tosuch forces as our astronomers have 
applied to orbits round a stationary body returning in- 
to themselves, it is very evident from their own calcu- 
lations and demonstrations, that they are suited only to 
such orbits; then there being no such stationary body, 
and of course no such orbits in creation to which they 
could be applied, such a stationary sun, and such or- 
bits, could have existed only in their own imaginations. 
The mechanism of Jupiter’s little system gives us, as 
I have before remarked, a conclusive idea of the me- 
chanism, not only of the greater system of our sun, 
but of all the systems composing the universe; and a 
little reflection will serve to convince us, that if there 
had been no matter in a state of elasticity, there never 
could have been any motion regularly established. 
Our own motions depend upon the elasticity of our 
own museular system. The very disturbances or per- 





turbations of the planets in their paths, show conclu- 
sively that they are influenced by matter in a state of 
high elasticity, as no planet can disturb its own motion, 
unless it had a mind and muscles through which to 
effect it, and also a system of nerves for the transmis- 
sion of its will. The same instrumentality by which 
the planets are moved in their paths, gives rise to that 
disturbance which has been observed by the practical 
astronomer, when an inner planet passes an outer one. 
This disturbance is produced by the interference of 
their electro-magnetic spheres. 

When La Place had ascertained the fact, that as the 
moon passed over the Atlantic, it was low water under 
her, and the swell was on each side of her, north and 
south, and the farther from the moon the greater the 
swell, is it not a little strange that he should have come 
to the conclusion that the moon was drawing up the wa- 
ter towards herself? Now, whether I shall finally be 
found either right or wrong, I shall endeavor to wake up 
American philosophers from the bewildering effects of 
the opiates administered to the scientific world by the 
mathematicians of the last century. 

It is evident, it cannot be questioned, that Jupiter's 
moons describe orbits round their primary, invariably 
concave to the sun, and it is equally evident the phe- 
nomena demonstrate it, and equally so do the intui- 
tive recognitions of the mind, that the planets describe 
the same kind of orbits, and equally concave to some 
more distant centre, around which the sun himself is 
describing a siinilar orbit. Now, the only difficulty 
which lies in the way of ascertaining the true distance 
of each planet from the sun, consists in ascertaining 
the true distance of the moon from the earth, or the 
diameter of our rotating planet, including its band of 
elastic matter rotating with it—the planet occupying 
the centre of this revolutionary band, and which acts 
directly upon the planet, and not the planet upon it. 
This elastic sphere of matter carries the planet in its 
course as it revolves round itself and round the sun, 
describing just such an orbit as the moon describes 
round the earth. I know I am treading on unbeaten 
ground ; but that is far from being a sufficient reason 
why I should not proceed. Pioneers are as necessary 
in science, as they are in 6pening and levelling roads, 
It is true I am but a volunteer, and that too without 
any authority whatever from those who might, in the 
opinion of some, be considered as constituting a legiti- 
mate authoritative source. It is said the planets are 
“deflected towards the sun, and the moons towards 
their primaries ;” but to show how they are reflected, 
if [ may use the word, and kept at their appropriate 
distances, is now the question. The projection of the 
mathematicians will not do--that would have thrown 
them all together, and we should have had a “crush of 
worlds” the first revolution that was made by the pla- 
nets and their satellites. 





WRITERS. 


The thoughts of many writers remind one of dan- 
dies—they are extremely well dressed, but then they 
have the slight misfortune to be brainless. 





Hesperian. 
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BENEVOLENCE AND MODESTY. 
AN ESSAY. 


By the author of ‘‘Adventures of a Bachelor.’’ 


A modest, benevolent face may be compared to a 
cupboard without a lock—a repository for peculation, 
invitingly open to every greedy cormorant, and as little 
respected when rifled of its contents, as a swine trough, 
into which the animal’s snout is thrust at first, but as the 
contents diminish, the whole of its body is inserted. A 
modest man should always be poor ; if, for no other 
reason, only todisappoint the ravenous sharks who know 
not the virtue. A mild, open countenance may also be 
compared to a ripe pear, hanging over the highway, a 
mark for the slings of every passer, and exposed to all 
the ill winds that blow. Fie upon it! we are taught to 
cherish it, and find too late that we have nourished a 
viper. It might be a valuable virtue, if all, or even a 
respectable portion of mankind harbored it: so would 
there be no necessity of closing our doors at night if all 
men were honest. These reflections were engendered 
one fine sabbath morning after setting out for church. 
It was a most lovely day in autumn, inspiring, even 
in the city: there had been one or two frosts, that paled 
the leaves on the lindens before the door, and now the 
sun shone out clear, mild and invigorating. It was na- 
tural for a complaisant smile to rest on my lips, as I de- 
scended the snow-white steps of my boarding house, 
and joined the throng of pedestrians, which increased 
in numbers as we approached the vicinity of the time- 
honored edifice. The aged man tottered along the same 
walk he had traversed in childhood ; and the young and 
joyful wended the same road, whilst few of them, it 
may be, entertained many thoughts of death and the 
grave hard by. Near one of the fluted columns of the 
splendid granite “temple of the Lord,” seated on the cold 
steps, with a crutch in one hand and a rusty wool hat 
in the other, was stationed a cadaverous old beggar. 
Now, thought I, will be practised the holy charity, on 
the threshold of the holy house, where the holy precept 
is taught. As the crowd swept in [ found myself stand- 
ing before the mendicant. 

“Well, my good man,” said I, “ you have doubtless 
reaped a full harvest, this delightful morning.” 

“Behold,” said he, “ my treasure.” I looked in, and 
found only some half dozen coppers. ‘ But you,” con- 
tinued he, holding up the hat, “ have the right kind of 
face, and the moment I saw you I knew my little 
store would be increased.” I am sure it was a na- 
tural impulse, and not his practiced flattery, that in- 
duced me to contribute, for my pocket was already deli- 
vered of its little mite, set apart for the church, before 
he was half done speaking. 

“‘ Heaven bless your generous countenance !” conti- 
nued the old man, looking me steadily in the eye, “it 
will be a treasure for you in heaven, but on earth you 
will find it a curse, and I would advise you to dispense 
with it as quick as possible.” Struck with the singulari- 
ty of his remark, I was rivetted to the spot in aston- 
ishment. 

“Why should you form this conclusion, and tender 
such advice, my friend ?” I inquired. 

“ Were this a fitting place I would tell you; and if 
you really wish to hear me, you can do so by accompa- 





nying me to one of my haunts. I will soon be compell- 
ed to leave here.” 

“TI will go with you,” said I, “and substitute your 
lessons for the sermon. But what will compel you to 
leave here?” Just then my remarks were abruptly 
broken off by the intrusion of a red faced gentleman, 
who, with an air of uncommon importance, placed his 
foot under the mendicant, and forced him to rise. 

“Stop! you impudent scoundrel!” said I, interfering, 
on recognising the intruder to be the sexton. 

“Never mind,” said the beggar, laughing, “I am 
willing to exchange this stand for any other, as far as 
profit is concerned.” And when the old fellow hobbled 
off, [ followed him. 

“Now,” said my companion, when we were en- 
sconsed under an awning on the wharf, where an old 
woman, whom he informed me was deaf and dumb, 
kept cakes and apples for sale, sat dosing by, “I will 
tell you why you should dispense with your generous 
and modest face. Genuine modesty comprehends more 
than mere inoffensive diffidence: it is the radiant ne 
plus ultra of nature’s alchemy, formed of all the most 
valuable particles of the soul, and consequently. only fit 
for heaven.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, ‘ you put it all to the blush! 
You tell me to my face that I possess this rare com- 
pound.” 

“TI do say it,” he replied, “and instead of a grateful 
blush, a tear of regret would be more appropriate, un- 
less you retire from the world and live a hermit’s life. 
You would then be beyond the influence of the vices of 
the world, and, instead of having your virtues preyed 
upon by the vicious, you might enjoy the treasure 
which Goud has endowed you with in peace. Vice and 
virtue are antagonist qualities, and as there is ten-fold 
more of the former on the earth, so when they come in 
contact the victory is to numbers: therefore it is wis- 
dom to keep them asunder, or if they must mingle, it is 
prudence to dispense with the semblance of the latter, 
as a soldier does the badge of his country, when sur- 
rounded by the enemy.” 

“This is most extraordinary !” I exclaimed. 

“1 am perfectly aware of that,” replied my compa- 
nion ; “and, if you will give me your attention, I will 
briefly relate some of the incidents of my life.” Unhesi- 
tatingly assenting, and signifying great curiosity to 
know his history, he threw aside his crutch, and leaning 
back against a keg on which I was desired to sit, he 
thus began: 

“T was the only child of humble parents, who lived 
by keeping a small flower garden near the city. I was 
sent to school when very young, and was distinguished 
for my learning and bashfulness. At the age of thirteen 
I was left an orphan—both my parents dying the same 
day; being swept off by an epidemic. 1 was now the 
inheritor of a few hundred dollars, and might have con- 
tinued my father’s business successfully, had it not 
been for my constitutional infirmity, modesty, which ever 
prevented me from bustling with my fellow men and 
pushing my fortune. I hired myself to a neighboring 
gardener, and for several years led a contented life : but 
the fairest flower, the one with which I was most de- 
lighted, was the gentle Rosa, my employer’s daughter. 
Long | loved her; and the passion was mutual. She 
delighted to descant in my presence on the various sig- 
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nifications of the plants—and, at parting, she would pin 
on my breast the one which was the badge of love and 
constancy. Yet the curse of timidity hung over me! 
When the time arrived for me to act, when it became 
necessary for me to declare my love in words, and solicit 
her hand, my tongue refused its office, and I construed 
her silence and coyness into a rejection; and without 
seeking another interview, I fled to the city. Here, 
amongst strangers, whom I had not confidence to ask 
for employment, nor firmness to deny my purse to any, 
I was soon left destitute. When on the borders of des- 
pair, and wishing that some friendly dispensation of 
Providence, would take me from amongst the living, a 
war was declared, and I gladly shouldered a musket in 
the defence of my country. In the first conflict, urged 
more by a reckless desire of death, than impelled by a 
sense of duty, it was my fortune to distinguish myself, 
and receive the particular commendations of my officer. 
But in the next action I was made a cripple for life, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and when I awoke 
from a long delirium I found myself in a hospital in 
England. They had evidently taken me for one of 
their own party, of the same name, who, I supposed, 
had perished in the battle. I told them who and what 
I was, and soon found myself abandoned, in a strange 
land, without money, and unable to work for a living. 
For years I pursued the occupation of a beggar, hoard- 
ing up my savings to return to my native land. I now 
thought of my faint-heartedness, and felt certain that 
Rosa would gladly have been mine, had I only pressed 
my suit! Aye, the bitterest sting of modesty is the con- 
viction of calmer moments, that it has been hopelessly 
ill-tjmed, and could so easily and profitably have beer 
dispensed with! I called several times on our minister, 
but paused at the threshold, and never had the heart to 
see him, even when he had granted an audience. At 
length a humane captain gave me a passage in the 
steerage, and when I again set foot on this wharf, I 
hastened to Rosa’s garden, determined to try my for- 
tune once more, even under more unfavorable cir- 
cumstances than formerly. I saw her froma thicket 
of shrubbery, culling flowers as usual, but several prat- 
tling children were round her, calling to ‘mama!’ I 
turned, and fled away. 

“T learned that the wounded of the late war were 
entitled to pensions, and I repaired to the war office to 
assert my claims. The functionary looked at the list, 
stared me in the face, and thrust me out, saying I had 
been paid only the week before. In vain were my pro- 
testations to the contrary. I was shown my name (it 
was that of the Englishman!) on the pension list, and 
was assured that I had regularly received my pay for 
years! Again I fled back to this city, and pursued the 
mendicant’s occupation. Another had usurped my 
name, and taken my pay, and I wasa bashful outcast— 
brow-beaten out of my own identity—a victim of mo- 
DESTY ! 

“ This, young man, is a portion of my history. My 
profession has made me a good judge of faces, and I ad- 
vise you to throw aside your benevolent modesty as 
soon as possible. To-day I singled you out from hun- 
dreds ; and, rely upon it, your want of assurance may 
prove the greatest curse of your life. What have you 
done to-day? Your yielding disposition has caused 
you to be guilty of profanity and sacrilege: with the 





most laudable purpose you left home; but instead of 
listening to the pious admonitions of the parson, you 
are in the company of swearing sailors and drunken 
ruffians—this is profanity. "You put aside a few pen- 
nies for the support of christianity, and they are in my 
hand!” Here my companion laughed and jingled the 
money in his hand—“ And this,” he continued, “ is sa- 
crilege.” 

“Snap, you’re mad to carry on so, now. Get rid of 
him.” ‘This was spoken by the old deaf and dumb wo- 
man. At the same instant my companion ran off, with 
all the nimbleness imaginable, leaving his crutch behind ! 
I was astounded and stupified. I gave the old hag, 
who was chuckling at my bewilderment, a hasty glance, 
and set out in a deep study for my lodgings. “ If this 
be madness, there is method in it!’ I involuntarily 
quoted, when I reached my lodgings and found myself 
minus a fine gold watch! Reader, this wasa lesson 
with a vengeance! Would it not be well to remem- 
ber it? id. 





STANZAS. 
FROM A LADY’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Oh! ask me not to breathe the strain 
Of earlier, happier days ; 

To strike the long lost lyre again, 
To gay and gladsome lays. 


For ah! life’s beauty and its pride, 
Its freshness and its light, 

Have fled, and little left beside, 
But weariness and blight. 


They rise, fond mem’ries of the past ! 
A bright and hallow’d train ; 

And sadly o’er my pathway cast 
Their shadowy joys again. 


But trust them not! Hope’s wreaths are bound 
Of fading, earthly flowers ; 

Flowers, that alas! are only found 
To bloom in summer bowers. 


For winter comes, and o’er their skies 
Its storms and tempests roll ;— 

Their bloom is fled—but canker lies 
Deep in the shrined soul. 


Then call not thou my spirit back 
To these frail things of clay, 

To seek again the wonted track 
Of pleasure’s flowery way. 


But let me rather turn from all 
That binds my being here, 

And bows it ’neath the dreamy thrall 
Of time’s enslaving sphere— 


And seek those never failing streams, 
That faith’s pure fount supplies ; 
That hope which o’er us kindly beams, 

To light us to the skies. 


Then ask me not to breathe the strain 
Of earlier, happier days ; 

To strike the long lost lyre again, 
To gay and gladsome lays. 
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LUCILE—A NOVELETTE: 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘* THE CURSE.” 
(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XII, 


Poverty is the only burden which grows heavier from being 
shared with those we love. 


Scraps from the German of Jean Paul. 


** My faithful one ! 
What thou hast been to me! This bitter world, 
This cold unanswering world, that hath no voice 
To greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 
All birds of Eden which would sojourn here 
A little while—how havel turned away 
From its keen soulless air, and in thy heart, 
Found ever the sweetest fountain of response, 
To quench my thirst for home !” 


In the meantime what had been the fate of Grey 
and Lucile? Ah, what pen may paint the sufferings of 
the proud and shrinking spirit reduced to the necessity 
of struggling with the debasing, wearing cares of ex- 
treme poverty? II health had been added to the other 
sufferings which Grey had to encounter: neglected, 
unappreciated where he had hoped for patronage and 
support, his spirit was erushed—the pride of genius 
and talent was bowed to the dust; and he saw no re- 
fuge for himself and the gentle being who soothed and 
comfortec him—whose voice spoke of hope, when the 
shadows of fate appeared to throw their most sombre 
folds around them—for him, for her, with all her beauty, 
nobleness, and devoted affection, the grave seemed the 
only refuge, and at times his soul yearned for repose in 
the “green and quiet mother earth,” which offered the 
only rest his wearied spirit might hope to attain. 

“When I am gone, perhaps her father will again take 
her to his heart, and in time she will learn to view our 
past as a hideous dream, linked with memories which 
sear the heart and blast the promise of youth. If not, 
she must perish with him whose baleful love destroyed 
her, and at last our rest will be unbroken by that 
frightful phantom, want. Oh, God! can it be that I 
have brought her to this!” and with the excitement of 
fever his eyes would wander over the miserable apart- 
ment they now occupied. 

Grey had gradually withdrawn himself from all inter- 
course with the few acquaintances he possessed—his 
pride shrank from allowing them to witness the poverty 
to which he was reduced. The severity of the climate 
had proved too great for one who had been reared in 
the tropical regions, and when the second. winter of 
their sojourn in Philadelphia set in, his symptoms grew 
alarmingly worse. As his health declined, Lucile saw 
the necessity of making some exertions herself, to ob- 
tain the very means of subsistence. It was then that 
she felt most bitterly how utterly unfitted she was to 
encounter the difficulties which surrounded her, with a 
hope of overcoming them. She examined her own re- 
sources,and any heart less filled with idolatrous affections 
for her husband, would have despaired. She had been 
expensively but superficially educated ; she had been 
taught to do nothing except fine needle-work—in that 
she excelled, and she fondly hoped to obtain enough to 
employ every moment of her time that was not devoted 
to Grey. The winter was verging to its close—their 





stock of money was entirely exhausted—the jewels of 
Lucile were already gone, and in spite of her exertions, 
they were getting in debt to the people in whose house 
they lived. Grey continued to paint, even when the 
languor of disease almost unnerved his hand, and his 
bending figure appeared unable to support itself; but it 
was more from the love of his art, than the hope of ob- 
taining any equivalent for his labors. 

The faithful Agnes had at the earnest request of Lu- 
cile hired herself to an invalid who was about to travel 
for her health, and in the whole world she appeared to 
be the only being who had not abandoned her former 
mistress to her gloomy fate. Lucile was deeply touch- 
ed by receiving proofs of the continued devotion of the 
girl, who regularly got her present employer to write to 
her dear young lady, enclosing the half of her wages, as 
an equivalent for the loss of her services. For a long 
time the sums thus sent remained untouched, to be re- 
stored to their rightful owner on her return; butneces- 
sity at last compelled her to use them, with the determi- 
nation, that if fortune ever smiled on them again, they 
should be returned four-fold to her who offered them. 

The day was intensely cold ;—the snow lay piled up 
in the streets where it had been shovelled from the pave- 
ments. Sidney was shivering over a few embers, while 
Lucile with a heavy heart was preparing to go out, and 
the poor girl sighed as she looked on his wasted form, 
then at the bare floors, and uncurtained windows of 
their cheerless abode. She thoughtof their own sunny 
clime, and contrasted it with the feeble rays of sunshine 
which struggled through the clouds, and occasionally 
lighted the desolate apartment. Yet she chid herself 
for such thoughts—‘ Rather should I thank Heaven 
that even this shelter is left to us, and we are not yet 
houseless in this strange land;” she mentally murmured, 
“‘Oh, my father! could you see your once adored child 
now struggling with poverty and want, would you not 
relent and receive her again ?” 

Sidney turned and looked at her. 

“You are not going out on such a day as this, Lu- 
cile? My own love, it is too cold: this freezing wind 
will chill the current of your life.” 

“ Oh, I do not fear it,” said she, with asmile. “Iam 
well and strong, dear Sidney, and this wind only makes 
me feel how invigorating are the fresh cold breezes of 
winter.” 

He shook his head. “Is thata form to brave the 
blasts of a northern clime? Alas, alas! to what have 
I brought you, beloved Lucile! Here am I, helpless, 
powerless, dying, while you thus make a slave of your- 
self, toiling, suffering for me. Oh God! tis too much!” 
And he clasped his hands. over his eyes to conceal the 
burning tears that fell on his breast. 

He felt a fond arm wreathed around his neck, and a 
gentle hand parting the tangled clusters of hair from 
his brow. “Sidney, my own—own love! why will 
you wring my heart by speaking thus? Would I not 
far rather be here, even as we are—sustaining, comfort- 
ing you, as | am—than in the proud halls of my father, 
wedded to him I loved not? Oh, speak not of dymg— 
I cannot bear it—I should then be alone—alone, utterly 
bereft of all that makes life dear. You are ill now, 
and melancholy ; but spring will soon be here, and its 
balmy breath will restore you to your wonted health. 
Speak not of death—separation—” 


Vou. I[V.—95 
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“* Poor—poor girl! can you delude yourself into the 
belief, that spring will bring with it health to this worn 
and feeble frame? Could I once more see the home of 
my childhood, with its bright sky above me, its fresh 
green earth beneath my tread, methinks this deadly 
languor that creeps over me daily, would be dispelled. 
Oh Lucile—Lucile! mine has indeed been the life of the 
visionary dreamer: my dreams were mere fantasies, but 
the bitter and stern realities of life are killing me; and 
Ihave dragged you from your home to dwell in this 
wretched place, the partaker of my hapless lot, and, oh, 
my adored, its only solace: without thee, what would 
be my fate ?” 

Lucile was weeping bitterly. All the horrors of her 
lot were revealed to her! Him she had abandoned her 
father to wed, was dying before her, a victim to her 
rashness, Had she remained with her parent, Sidney 
had not met with such a fate. He would have remain- 
ed in his adopted land, beloved, assisted by her father ; 
but her consent to become his, had doomed him to die 
among strangers, and amid the bitter struggles of penu- 
ry. Yet if her’s was the fault, her’s also was the pun- 
ishment; for what were his sufferings to those of her 
who watched over the fading form, saw the eye each 
day lose a portion of its fire, the spirit of its elasticity, 
and yet was denied the privilege of weeping, even when 
the strong hand of agony was laid on her heart. Her 
brow must be ever cheerful, her smile ever kind, though 
they masked a heart “ where sorrow had little left to 
learn.” Oh, woman! thine are the triumphs of affec- 
tion! the loving heart empowers thee to subdue moral 
as well as physical weakness. Oh! to her would it not 
have been far easier to die, than watch day by day the 
tints of life fade from that beloved face: to hear the 
hollow cough which sounded in her ears as the death 
knell of hope, and yet falter not in her endeavors to 
smooth their rugged pathway to him over whose fever- 
ish couch she watched and prayed. 

She wrote a last appeal to her father, representing 
the dying state of him she had forsaken all else for; 
but her heart was steeped in despair when she recalled 
to mind the time it would take for her letter to reach 
him, and succor to be vouchsafed to her perishing hus- 
band. He needed medical attendance, such as their 
means could not enable them to procure; and, laying 
aside all thought of self, or the humiliation of seeking 
employment from that class to which she had once be- 
longed, she one morning set out with the determination 
to procure needle-work, if any one could be found who 
would entrust it to her. 


CHAPTER XIil. 


Dark and unearthly is the seowl 
That glares beneath his dusky cowl: 
The flash of that dilating eye 


Reveals too much of things gone by. Byron. 


In the meantime, what had become of the lonely 
father? Had he in reality cast off the being who had 
been of his “ home the breathing star ?” Could he aban- 
don the “sole daughter of his house and heart,” with- 
out yearning to know what fate had overtaken her? 
Ah, no! stern, uncompromising though he was, there 
was in his heart too deep a fund of tenderness for the 





creature who had been the sole companion and gentle 
soother of many weary hours, to suffer him, after the 
first anger had passed away, to be inaccessible to her 
appeals, had they ever reached him. 

It was the second winter of Lucile’s exile from the 
paternal roof, but it was the mild and delicious winter 
of a tropical climate. General Montressor was alone 
in the room which his daughter had been wont to in- 
habit ; and every thing remained just as Lucile had left 
it. Even the marble vase, which she had filled with 
fresh roses the evening of her flight, was still there—the 
faded flowers offering a sad memento to the heart of 
the father. His brow bore many additional wrinkles, 
and his hair was white as silver: the outward signs 
that the proud spirit had not gone through the ordeal 
unscathed. 

He walked up and down the floor with a troubled 
expression of countenance, then stopping beside a ta- 
ble, on which refreshments were placed, poured wine 
into a goblet, and quaffed it at a single draught. 

“Aye,” said he, speaking half aloud, “let me 
drink—drown thought in the ruby wine, for I have 
now no other consolation. Forsaken by all—by Hea- 
ven, there’s not one grain of gratitude in the whole hu- 
man race: and she, too—my child—my cherished one, 
to leave me, and seem to forget that her father is in ex- 
istence! If she had written but once—but one line to 
say that she desired forgiveness, I might—yes, I might 
have relented: but she gave her love to another, and 
all my past tenderness could not keep even one corner 
of her heart for me. Then there is my precious ne- 
phew too—he has shown me of what stuff his soul is 
made—urging me, day after day, to make my will—the 
uncertainty of life, forsooth—I may die, and my child 
at last get all my wealth—well, and who has a better 
right to it?” His soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of Victor. 

‘* A good evening to you, uncle,” said he, gaily ; “you 
seem moody. Hast any ill news to day?” 

*“* No, boy—-there is no greater cause for moodiness to 
day, than the old and half-forgotten always have.” 

Victor turned away with a half audible expression 
of impatience, but his good nature appeared to over- 
come it, and when he spoke, it was in a bland and 
soothing tone. 

““Why, my dear sir, will you persist in fancying 
yourself neglected or forgotten? The duty and affec- 
tion of a son, Lam sure I am always glad to render to 
you, and if I have seemed neglectful of late, it is be- 
cause my time is taken up in attending to the estate 
you have so kindly bestowed on me.” 

A smile of irony curled the thin lips of the uncle. 

“That estate, if I mistake not, joins my lands on 
one side, and those of Baptiste Moreau on the other ; 
yet, if I am rightly informed, Mr. Victor Montressor 
finds time to sit many hours each day,with the dark- 
haired daughter of the old Frenchman. Have a care, 
sir, I tolerate low connexion in my nephew no more 
than I have done in my daughter. This. Moreau was 
but few years since a barber in Havana, and his 
daughter is no match for you.” 

The nephew laughed, as he answered, “Faith, 
uncle, Iam sorry that your prejudices are so violent, 
as to make you illiberal on some subjects. Beauty and 
gold are sad levellers, and in truth, the graces of An- 
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nette Moreau have won my pride to her feet. I could 
not look on her majestic brow, and fancy myself her 
superior, despite the accident of birth. She is a quon- 
dam barber’s daughter—I a spendthrift’s son; she has 
beauty and wealth to bestow—I high birth, and by 
your munificience, a competence to offer—so I think 
we’re pretty even, and to speak truth, I came this eve- 
ning to invite you to my wedding.” 

Victor had expected a storm of passion, but his 
uncle spoke calmly, yet with much sarcastic emphasis. 

“TI commend your foresight, nephew. You act on 
the principle of the old adage, I presume, that ‘a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ Well, I cannot 
blame you, and I am not sorry that I have placed it 
out of my power to throw you off as I did one who 
should have been far dearer to me. You are provided 
for, Victor, and I need scarcely say, that after a mar- 
riage, which you knew would be so displeasing to my 
prejudices, if you will, you need not trouble yourself to 
call again, as your interest can be no further served by 
doing so.” 

And thus they parted. With the facility of a com- 
mon-place character, in transferring his affections, Vic- 
tor had been easily won to forget his passion for his 
cousin, when she was no longer near him; and think- 
ing it better to obtain a fortune by marriage, than 
depend on the precarious favor of an old man, who 
had been so severe toward his only child, he wedded 
the wealthy creole: yet Victor was not deficient in 
good feeling, and spite of his uncle’s prohibition, he 
still continued to visit him occasionally. 

The old man passed the remainder of the winter in 
loneliness and dejection. His spirit was quite broken 
by what he considertd the desertion of his nephew, 
and he was only withheld from seeking his daughter 
by ignorance of her present place of residence. He 
had no companion but the priest, who irritated rather 
than consoled him, by his constant allusions to the 
ingratitude of his daughter and nephew. 

One evening, early in the spring, they rode out to- 
gether. For the first time, the pride of the father per- 
mitted him to inquire of the monk, if he had any clue 
to the residence of his daughter. 

“None, whatever,” said he promptly. “In being 
turned from her father’s doors, the pride of Miss Mon- 
tressor received too deep a stab to be forgotten, or for- 
given. She has concealed herself from all her former 
friends.” 

General Montressor checked his horse, and looked 
around him, and his brow contracted as with a sudden 
spasm—speaking as if to himself, he said: “ What is 
my wealth to me? I lie down with sorrow pressing on 
my heart, which drives sleep from my pillow—I rise 
to drag through another tedious, miserable day, with 
nothing to look forward to, YetI deserve not sympa- 
thy, for I feel that I have myself banished peace from 
my heart--sunshine from my home. Father, this hour 
if | knew what spot of earth held my child, I would 
be willing to make a pilgrimage barefoot, and beg the 
morsels that sustained life, could 1 once more clasp her 
to my heart in safety.” 

As the priest listened to the words wrung from the 
bitterness of his sorrow, there was a sneer on his lip, 
and a flash of triumph in his eyes, which was instantly 
changed to an expression of sympathy, when the gaze 





of his patron was turned on his face. He was about 
to reply, when a large snake glided across the pathway, 
his horse reared and threw him against the body of 
a tree. He lay mectionless, with a stream of blood 
slowly oozing from his temple. 

Dismounting, and calling to the hands in a neighbor- 
ing field for assistance, General Montressor had him 
conveyed to the house, and despatched a messenger 
for a physician. 

It was some hours before consciousness returned : 
on opening his eyes, and encountering the fixed gaze 
of his patron, he made an effort to raise himself on his 
elbow, and motioned to the attendants to leave the 
room. The physician spoke: 

“You must be perfectly quiet, father, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

“Your skill cannot save me,” said he in a hollow 
voice. “I know that I am dying—another sun will 
never rise for me—and I have that to communicate to 
General Montressor which must be told. In the hour 
of my triumph—long looked for—long hoped—death 
has struck me: send out the servants, and you, doctor, 
stay by me to administer such restoratives, as 1 may 
need, until my task is finished.” 

The room was soon cleared, and he then requested 
the doctor to hand him a letter box, which was beneath 
the head of the bed. With slow and trembling fingers 
he raised the lid, and took from it a number of letters, 
which he held out to General Montressor, and, sinking 
back on his pillow, said— Read them, while I collect 
my scattered thoughts, and remember what eise I have 
to say.” 

Montressor took the letters in silence, for he recog- 
nized the writing of his daughter, and he saw that they 
were addressed to him. The last one in the package, 
appeared to have been written more than two months: 
it was the last agonizing appeal of Lucile, written with 
the belief that Sidney was dying before her,—and 
every word went as a dagger to his heart. He read it, 
and approaching the bed of the dying man, and bend- 
ing his face over him, distorted with anguish, he spoke 
in tones of such concentrated passion, that even the 
iron nerves of the priest for an instant quailed— 

“ Vile--vile wretch! serpent, that I have nourished, 
that you might sting me to death, where is my child? 
Have you relieved her wants? or—horrible thought !— 
has she perished in that strange land, to which my ob- 
duracy exiled her? Speak—or I will strangle you as 
you lie there, too helpless to assist yourself. Why 
have you acted so base a part toward your bene- 
factor ?” 

The dark glittering eyes of the priest gleamed with 
an expression of intense hatred, as he repeated the 
last word, in a tone so wild and unnatural, that bis 
listeners shrank back with a thrilling sensation of awe, 

“Benefactor! ha! ha! ha! yes many and great are 
the benefits you have conferred on me, and I—God ! 
have | not requited them!” Raising himself with sud- 
den energy, he drew from his bosom a faded miniature, 
and holding it up, said— 

‘“‘ Gerald Montressor, do you know this ?” 

General Montressor strode a step nearer, and an 
exclamation escaped his lips. “It is—it is Marion! 
and you? Good heavens, is it possible !” 





“'Tis true,” gasped the priest ;--“I am he whom 
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you rivalled—and the desolator of your house. I have 
not—lived—in vain.” 

He sank back exhausted, and the physician hastened 
to administer a restorative. He presently revived, and 
motioning Gen. Montressor to be silent, he continued— 

‘* Let me speak while strength is left me. In an evil 
hour, Montressor, you won from me the beloved of my 
whole life; and 1 swore to be avenged. I sought your 
bride—I poured on her all the bitterness of a spirit 
wrought to madness by her perfidy. I left her, and 
burying my name and existenee under this priestly 
garb, I caused the report of my death to be circulated. 
She died—and I stood beside her grave, and felt that 
my vengeance was incomplete on him who had wrested 
her from me, so long as her child lived to glad the heart 
of its father.” 

“Wretch!” said Montressor, between his closed 
teeth; “and doI also owe the destruction of my son 
to you?” 

A smile of bitter meaning played over the pale lips 
of the dying man, 

“No—my revenge was more refined. I doomed 
him--thy son, to a life of penury, passed among the 
lowest of the earth. I bribed his nurse to inform you 
of his death—I saw them safely embarked for America. 
He lives perchance—but how ? Vulgar—uneducated—- 
ha! a fitting heir for your proud name !” 

Montressor buried his face in his hands—and~ the 
priest remained silent some moments; when he again 
spoke, his voice was low and feeble. 

“Come nearer to me, Montressor, for I grow weak, 
and my eyes are dim—they cannot see that proud form 
writhing with agony, nor mark the workings of that 
haughty spirit, which has placed you so entirely in my 
power. I followed you in all your wanderings, and at 
length fastened myself on you as your household chap- 
lain. You wedded a second time, and a fair daughter 
grew in beauty by your side. I loved this child, spite 
of my sterner nature, for she twined herself unconsci- 
ously about my heart; and when the hour came, when 
1 could also rob you of her, I shrank from the task, for 
it also involved her ruin: yet I tore-this feeling from 
my heart—l worked on your pride, and her affection— 
like an evil spirit | whispered into the ear of each 
what hardened the heart against the other, and the re- 
sult was what I anticipated. You threw her from 
your protection, and [ withheld her letters—tanght you 
to believe her so engrossed in her new ties, that she 
eared no more for you—and—and—'tis my conviction, 
that she has gone down to her grave, execrating the 
cold-hearted and obstinate father, who withheld from her 
the very means of life, while he revelled in all the luxu- 
ries that wealth can purchase. I have done.” 

“And you think your vengeance is complete,” said 
Montressor—his habitual self-command enabling him 
to speak with calmness. ‘‘ No—priest, or devil, which- 
ever you may be, if there is a God in Heaven, your 
foul treachery, your base ingratitude toward him who 
has befriended and trusted you—who never voluntarily 
injured you, will yet be baffled. I will seek both son 
and daughter, trusting to that providence which brings 
disappointment to the wicked. For you, I will not 
tell you to die and join him who is your fitting compa- 
nion, but repent, and make your peace with Heaven.” 

“Repent!” repeated the priest, scornfully. “ No— 








my end is accomplished, and why should I repent! I 
die not before my mission is fulfilled. I goto the rest 
of a dreamless slumber that knows no awakening, 
while you live to unavailing sorrow and remorse.” 

General Montressor left the room; and in a few 
more hours, the infidel, who for purposes of his own, 
had profaned the sanctity of the religious garb, breathed 
his last, amid curses and blasphemy too horrible for 
words. 

Within a week, General Montressor embarked for 
the United States. His object was to find his daugh- 
ter—alleviate her sufferings--and then set every en- 
gine in motion to discover his son. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Then I came to a solitary chamber in-which a girl, in her ten- 
derest youth, knelt by the bedside in prayer, and { saw that the 
death-spirit had passed over her, and the blight was on the leaves 
of the rose, The room was still and hushed: the angel of pu- 
rity kept watch there. Bulwer. 

Nearly fainting with fatigue, a young and delicate 
looking woman entered a shop, in one of the most 
fashionable squares in Philadelphia. A lady of prepos- 
sessing appearance, was examining some exquisitely 
wrought purses, one of which she designed purchasing 
for a bright-haired boy, who stood beside her. The 
stranger sat down by the stove, for the day was pier- 
cingly cold, and scarcely able to support herself in her 
seat, she leaned her head on the back of a chair which 
stood near her. 

“ Dear mamma,” said the boy, “this one with the 
wreath of roses and blue forget-me-nots that look so 
beautiful, shall be my birth-day gift to papa. Pray— 
pray buy this.” 

“Certainly, my son, if you wish it. Wrap this up, 
if you please,” said she, laying the price of the purse on 
the counter. As she turned to leave the shop, the 
figure of the young stranger attracted her attention. 

“Do you wish any thing here, young woman?” in- 
quired the girl who waited behind the counter. The 
person addressed raised her head, and the low, soft tones 
in which she spoke arrested the retiring steps of the 
lady. 

“ Do you give out work here ?” 

“Not to strangers,” was the reply; and the girl 
busied herself in putting up the various fancy articles 
which lay scattered before her, heedless of the effect 
her answer had produced. 

The applicant clasped her hands, and murmured 
audibly—- 

“Then Heaven help. me, for I can do no more !” 

She arose, and the strange lady obtained a glimpse 
of her colorless features, and was struck with the un- 
common beauty of the countenance, though suffering of 
no ordinary kind was legibly imprinted there. She 
advanced a step as if about to speak, but checked her- 
self, as if fearful of wounding where she desired to suc- 
cor. With a head reeling with weakness, and falter- 
ing steps, Lucile entered the street. She had been 
away some hours, and feared that Grey was even now 
needing her attention. She did not observe that the 
strange lady had entered her carriage, which stood at 
the shop door, and was slowly following her. When 
Lucile entered her humble abode, the lady made a 
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memorandum of the street and the number, then speak- 
ing to the driver, she ordered him to go home as speed- 
ily as possible. Ina short time, the carriage drew up 
in front of a splendid mansion in Chesnut street, and 
lightly springing up the steps, she eneountered a gen- 
tleman at the door, who laughingly said— 

“Why would you not allow me te exhibit my gal: 
lantry ? I was hastening to offer my services in assist- 
ing you to alight, when lo! with fairy-like step, you 
have reached the door, while my more mundane body 
was perambulating the length of the ‘hall: but what 
good news bring you hither, fair lady ef my thoughts? 
Your face is radiant with tidings glad, if I read it 
aright.” 

“News which you will be pleased to hear, dear 
Horace—so come with me. Is Caroline in the draw- 
ing-room ?” 

“Yes, she has just returned,” replied the gentleman, 
throwing open the door. “Enter, and divulge—di- 
vulge—my curiosity is on tip-toe.” 

“Briefly, then, I have seen the original of Caroline’s 
Gipsy—have traced her home, and imagine from her 
appéarance, and the house in which she lodges, that 
she is in a state of destitution.” 

An exclamation of pleasure escaped the gentleman— 
“ What! you have found Grey out at last! Well, lam 
heartily. rejoiced to hear it.” 

“And I too,” said Miss Wilmere, throwing aside a 
book, and coming eagerly forward. “Where? How 
did you find them? Tell us all.” 

The relation was soon given, and the three seated 
themselves around the fire, to devisé means of succor- 
ing the unfortunate artist, without wounding the shrink- 
ing pride, which had induced him to withdraw himself 
from all association with those who had known him in 
better days, 

The lady who had so fortunately met Lucile that 
morning, was no other than Mrs. Edmonds, the wife of 
the same gentleman who had been so much interested 
in Grey’s appearance the morning that his uncle’s will 
was read. He had made many subsequent inquiries 
after the artist, but could obtain no information, and an 
absence of more than a year in one of the southern 
cities, had almost obliterated the remembrance of the 
young painter from his mind, when the picture pur- 
chased by Miss Wilmere, and her account of Grey, 
renewed his interest, and he made every effort to dis- 
cover his abode. The hope of aiding him had just 
been abandoned, when Mrs. Edmonds saw Lucile, and 
instantly recognized the resemblance to the picture. 
That she beheld the wife of the artist, in the delicate 
and shrinking form before her, she did not once doubt, 
and she determined not to lose sight of her, until she 
had discovered her present residence. 

The family of Mr. Edmonds accompanied him to the 
south, and only a few months had elapsed since he was 
recalled by the death of Mr. Wilmere, who was a part- 
ner in the same firm to which he belonged, and also an 
uncle of his wife. 

After a long consultation, Mrs. Edmonds arose— 

“Well, it shall be‘as you wish, Caroline: as you are 
already slightly known to Mr. Grey, it will be best to 
suffer you to visit them alone, and offer such services as 
you may think proper. I fear that he is ill; if so, insist 
on having him brought hither, where proper attention 





can be bestowed on him, and on that frail, fair creature, 
who is wearing herself out in his service. I will order 
the carriage to be in readiness immediately after dinner.” 

As soon as possible Miss Wilmere equipped herself 
for her intended visit. 

“T shall return with them both,” said she, as she 
sprang into the carriage ; “so be prepared: to receive 
them.” 

In half an hour, she was safely set down before the 
dwelling she sought. Attracted by the unusual circum- 
stances of a fine carriage Stopping in the neighborhood, 
a number of women and children came out of the 
houses around to see whoit contained. As-Miss Wil- 
mere alighted, a red face, with a soiled cap above it, 
was thrust through the half opened door, and a voice 
in keeping with the countenance, inquired who she 
wanted. 

“ Dees Mr. Grey live here ?” said the young lady. 

“Mr. Grey ? What—the painter-man? Why, what 
should the likes of you want with him ?” 

“Never mind, my good woman, what [ want; only 
be kind enough to direct me to his wife’s apartment.” 

“ Oh, that’s easily done, tho’ ’two’nt be his partment 
nor hern much longer: folks as don’t pay reg’lar don’t 
stay in my house ; so I told her this mornin’ they might 
tramp as soon as they liked, or mayhap a little sooner, 
if they wasn’t ina hurry. This way, ma’am.” 

As she spoke, she led the way up several dirty and 
ill-lighted flights of steps: they ascended to the highest 
story in the house, and the woman knocked several 
times at a low door. ‘No answer was given, and open- 
ing it without ceremony, she thrust her head in. 

“T would’nt wonder if the gentleman was dead, and 
for the matter of that his wife too,” said she, as she 
drew back into the passage. 

‘“‘ Heavens! I hope not!” said Caroline, and involun- 
tarily stepping forward, she stood within the room. 

On a low, miserable bed, in one corner, lay the atten- 
uated form of Grey: his hair clung in damp masses to 
his high and strongly marked brow—-his pale lips were 
slightly parted, and his thin hand grasped the bed 
clothes, Disease, sorrow, and want, had laid the strong 
man low, while the more frail being had been supported 
by the strength of a love which only woman’s heart is 
capable of feeling. Beside the bed knelt Lucile— 
her hair hanging loosely around her, and her head 
buried in the miserable covering: she heard not the 
words of the woman, nor the light footstep of her unex- 
pected visiter. 

At a glance, Miss Wilmere saw that it was nut 
death on which she looked, but the heavy slumber 
which is brought to the feverish and restless couch by 
artificial aid ; and the phial of laudanum, half emptied, 
which stood ona chair beside the bed, sufficiently ex- 
plained the scene. She glanced around the desolate 
apartment. The evening sun was shining cheerily on 
the bare walls and uncarpeted floor; and his beams 
had nearly extinguished the few coals which lay on the 
hearth. Around the room ranged in order were the 
paintings of the artist—many of them unfinished—but 
all placed in such a position, that from his couch he 
could look on them. 

“Place them so that my dying eyes can rest on 
them,” said he to his wife. ‘‘ Let the glorious dreams 
that have visited my fancy, and which I have endea- 
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vored faintly to shadow forth, be around me, in that 
last hour when these failing orbs shall close on this 
bright world, to be veiled in the cold—cold grave. With 
thy hand clasped in mine, and those creations of my 
pencil before me, I think I can bear to die, though I 
leave no name to other ages: the poet’s epitaph—that of 
that young bright spirit, crushed by the injustice of 
others, will be a fitting one for me: ‘ Let my name be 
as though ’twere writ in water.’ Ah, Lucile! Lucile! I 
have now but one wish, and it is for thy welfare, my 
beloved. When death kindly releases my suffering 
spirit, if he would fold both in the same chilling embrace, 
I should be happy—for then all cares would be ended, 
and thy love rewarded by being united even in death 
to him over whose waning life you have so tenderly 
watched.” 

In one corner was the painter’s easel, and on it was a 
half-finished picture of a child at play ; and the bright 
laughing face, sparkling with childish glee, was in 
striking contrast with all around it. 

Miss Wilmere took in the whole scene at a glance, 
and hastily retreating, she said to the woman, “‘ You 
may retire—he only sleeps. I will knock and arouse 
his wife.” 

The woman speedily disappeared, and she tapped 
slightly on the door. Lucile started from her kneeling 
position, and hastily winding her hair around her head, 
advanced to see who demanded admittance. 

“Mrs. Grey, I believe,” said the graceful stranger, 
presenting her'card. Lucile bowed, though at a loss 
to know who Miss Wilmere could be, and what had 
induced her to seek one, who had abandoned the hope 
of mercy or succor from any mortal hand. She silently 
placed a seat for her guest, and sank on another herself. 
Some moments elapsed before Miss Wilmere. com- 
manded herself sufficiently to speak. She at length 
said— 

“Mrs. Grey, I came hither partly on my own behalf, 
and partly as the ambassador of my cousin, to—to—. 
In short, my dear madam, my intrusion on the sacred- 
ness of your grief sufficiently explains itself. I can 
have but one motive, which is to be a friend, a sister to 
one who needs the consolations of friendship.” 

“Tt is too late,” replied Lucile, pointing, without 
any appearance of emotion, to her sleeping husband. 
“ Had the offer been sooner made, it might have bene- 
fitted hin—now I fear he is past all hope. I feel--I 
know that he must die, and 1 have no wish to survive 
him. ‘Your succor comes too late, lady: there lies the 
wreck of as noble a spirit as ever breathed ; broken by 
want—bitter, bitter want; and the consciousness. that 
he had that within him which would lead him on to 
greatness, if a little of the sordid gold that makes the 
world’s wealth, had not been denied him. This morn- 
ing'I left him, with a faint hope that I might be enabled 
to gain a few comforts, such as the sick need, by devot- 
ing the hours of his sleep to my needle, but every face 
was turned from the stranger—every heart hardened 
against her. In vain did I ask for work, which might 
save us from perishing, and I returned home, if this 
miserable place can be called a home, to see him stupi- 
fied by laudanum: losing only in such slumbers the 
gnawing sense of pain, which the skill of a physician 
might alleviate, but which we are unable to command. 
I have knelt beside his couch, and my own selfish heart 





was at last overcome, and I prayed that he might be 
released from his sufferings, though I shall then be— 
how desolate! only the searcher of all hearts may 
know.” There was a meek and touching resignation 
in the tones of the speaker, which went to the heart of 
Miss Wilmere. 

‘I have then come in the hour you most needed the 
support of sympathy and affection—and, believe me, it 
is not too late to whisper hope for your husband. 
Change of abode, with proper attention, may entirely 
restore him. Mr. Edmonds, the gentleman in whose 
behalf I came hither, is already acquainted with Mr. 
Grey, and, as the friend of his late uncle, offers him an 
asylum in his house. The carriage is waiting at the 
door, and my cousin is prepared to receive you as her 
guest: the love you bear your husband will not permit 
you to refuse: you cannot so wound me.” 

She took the passive hand of the pale sufferer in both 
her own, and overcome by the voice of sympathy, to 
which she had long been a stranger, Lucile burst in 
tears. The sudden revulsion of feeling, from despair 
to hope, was too much for her overwrought sensibility, 
and had not tears come to her relief she must have 
fainted. 

The arrangements of Miss Wilmere were soon com- 
pleted, and when Grey awoke from the stupifying 
effects of the laudanum, he opened his eyes on a very 
different scene from that on which they had closed. 
He was in a spacious apartment, furnished in the most 
luxurious manner, and heated to a temperature more 
congenial to his feeble frame, than he had long felt. 
He looked around him in bewildered silence. The 
fading sunlight was flickering through the half drawn 
curtains, and, stranger than all, there hung his beloved 
pictures, and there, too, in the opposite corner, stood the 
easel, with the face of childish beauty, which even in 
his illness he had loved to look on, for that breathed of 
hope, where ail else was dark as suffering and misfor- 
tune could render it. He raised his hand to put back 
the bed curtain, and in an instant Lucile was beside 
him. With a half shriek of hysteric joy, she threw 
her head on the pillow, and in a voice, broken by strong 
emotion, related to him the change in their situation, 
and a prayer of thankfulness arose from his grateful 
heart to Him who had raised up friends to them in the 
hour of their greatest need. 

A physician had been called in, and a few moments 
after Grey awoke, he arrived. He carefully examined 
the case, but declined giving a positive opinion as to his 
chances of recovery. 

“A few more days, and I can judge better,” said he. 
“The constitution of Mr. Grey has been much shat- 
tered, and long and unwearied attention, aided by a cli- 
mate much milder than the one we inhabit, may even- 
tually restore him. Of that, however, 1 can better 
judge some days hence.” 

Mrs. Edmonds considerately concealed from Lucile, 
that any doubts were on the mind of the physician, as 
to his perfect restoration to health, and when a milder 
climate was spoken of, her husband inquired of her if 
Italy would suit the inclinations of Mr. Grey ? 

“He can there recover his health, and prosecute his 
studies at the same time,” he continued; “and you, 
my dear Mrs. Grey, must overcome the too scrupulous 
delicacy which may lead him to refuse from me such 
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pecuniary assistance in the shape of a loan, to be repaid 
when wealth and fame have crowned his labors, as will 
enable him to reside abroad, and complete his studies.” 

Lucile thanked him, with tears starting from her elo- 
quent eyes, and yielded herself to the glad anticipations 
of a future, blessed with health, competence, and the 
companionship of him.for whom she had so deeply 
sorrowed, 

A month passed by, and the physician began to en- 
tertain hopes of Grey’s ultimate recovery. All that 
the most refined and delicate attention could do to make 
them feel perfectly at their ease, was done by the amia- 
ble family with whom they were. A friendship, which 
promised to end only with their lives, had sprung up 
between Grey and his noble-hearted host. He accepted 
the proffered loan, and preparations actively commenced 
for their voyage. 

“Why not accompany them?” said Mrs. Edmonds. 
The idea was no sooner suggested than acted on. Mr. 
Edmonds had long designed spending some years in 
Europe, and his business would allow him to leave 
home at that time, as well as, perhaps, it ever would. 
Miss Wilmere was wild with joy at the idea, and soon 
all their thoughts. were turned to classic Italy. 

“But, mother,” said the boy, when they were discus- 
sing their plans, “we cannot go without nurse. She 
would break her heart if you took baby away from 
her.” 

“It is strange that I did not think of that before, 
Charlie,” replied she. “Nurse must thank you for 
recalling her to mind amid all this bustle, or I should 
indeed have forgotten her. She shall accompany us, 
if she prefers doing so to remaining behind.” 

“Who is the nurse to whom you allude ?” inquired 
Lucile. “Not the girl who attends to your child?” 

“No—no. $he is an old Irishwoman, who nursed 
my husband. His history is a strange one: this old 
woman received him from his parents, and attended to 
him faithfully during his infancy. Both parents pe- 
rished in the rebellion in treland, and his father, belong- 
ing to the rebel party, his property was confiscated. 
The old woman saved the child, by passing it off as her 
own: she came to America, and exerted every energy 
to give the boy, thus thrown on her protection, a good 
education. She accomplished it, though she endured 
every privation to do so. She obtained the situation 
of under-clerk in my uncle’s store for him, and from that 
he has risen by energy and integrity to the station he 
now occupies. Nurse lives near us, on an annuity 
allowed her by my husband: we wished her to live 
with us, but her habits were so dissimilar that she pre- 
ferred her present residence.. My children visit her 
daily, and no mother could be more devoted to them.” 

Charlie was despatched for nurse, and in a few mo- 
ments returned, leading a tall woman of about fifty-five 
years of age. 

“Well, honey dear, and ye’re going to furrin parts,” 
said she, with as unsoftened a brogue as though she 
had only left the Emerald isle a month before. 

“Yes, nurse,” said Mrs. Edmonds, “and I have 
sent for you to see if you will not accompany us. My 
sweet little Kate, your own namesake, will plead for 
you to go along,” holding up, as she spoke, a curly- 
headed child of a year old, who laughed and clapped 
her hands at sight of the old woman, 





“And does ye want the ould nurse to go wid yus, 
jewel of my heart?” said she, taking the child from its 
mother. “Och, but it’s a swate crayther any way, 
and I could’nt bear to see yus take it away, and let it 
clean entirely forget the ould nurse that loves it so 
dearly ; and I s’pose I'll have to go to the outlandish 
countries where they talk furrin lingo 1 don’t under- 
stand,” 

It was speedily settled that she should go, and the 
evening before their departure, the faithful Agnes, in 
obedience to the summons of Lucile, arrived to accom- 
pany them abroad. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A piteous, fearful sight-- 


A noble vessel laboring with the storm. Bertram. 
Kneel not to me: Shakspeare. 

I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words, 

And choke me with unutterable joy. Otway. 


The weather, for the first two days after the embar- 
kation of our little party, was delightful; but on the 
third night, a storm arose, which dfifted the ship many 
leagues south of the course they designed pursuing. 
No serious damage was suffered however, and the fol- 
lowing morning-arose calm and bright. The ship was 
sailing with a steady breeze, and an awning had been 
erected on the deck, under which our travellers were 
all collected. The children had their play-things—the 
ladies were around a spyglass which Mr. Edmonds was 
superintending, and Grey, with the privileged indolence 
of an invalid, was reclining in a large chair, turning 
over the leaves of the last new novel: nurse was sitting 
near him playing with her little namesake. Suddenly 
touching his arm, she said— 

“lv’s a strange fancy in me, mayhap, but don’t ye 
think now, Misther Grey, that the jewel of a young 
leddy, your wife, has something in the cast of her coun- 
tenance like my own child as I always call him, and 
when she speaks in a commandin’ way like, she ’minds 
me of him, and one I used to know a long time agone ; 
I wish I could tell where he is now.” 

The woman sighed deeply as she concluded, and 
Grey looked toward Lucile and his friend: both stood 
with their profiles turned to him, and her bonnet having 
fallen back, he was struck with the resemblance in the 
outline of the features, and the shape of the head. At 
that instant, Miss Wilmere, who was looking through 
the glass, exclaimed— 

“A sail!—a sail!—and, if I mistake not, exactly in 
our track.” 

All were eager to examine it, and with the aid of the 
glass, a faint speck was just visible on the verge of the 
horizon. ; 

“After the blow we had last night, it may be a vessel 
in distress,” said the captain, 3 

Half an hour’s sailing served to bring them near 
enough to confirm his suspicions: they approached the 
hull of a large ship, which was rapidly settling in the 
water. Part of a torn sail was flying from the broken 
mast, as a signal of distress, and three figures were 
visible on the deck, shouting and making gestures of 
despair. The captain hastily manned his boat, and 
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proceeded to rescue them from their perilous situation. 
On boarding her, he learned that she was the Ellen 
Douglas, bound for Philade!phia, and had been wrecked 
the preceding night. The crew had mutinied against 
the captain, seized the only boat, and left himself, and 
an elderly gentleman and servant, who were passen- 
gers, to perish with the wreck. They were hourly ex- 
pecting to be engulfed in the waves, when the approach 
of a strange sail offered to them the hope of escape. 

The strangers were speedily transferred to the boat ; 
and as it approached their vessel, Lucile, with a pale 
and agitated countenance, leaned forward to catch a 
more perfect view of the eldest of them. As he stepped 
on the deck, she sprang forward, with a cry of joy, and 
throwing herself at his feet, exclaimed— 

“Tt is—it is my father! In this hour you cannot 
refuse to forgive me.” 

“No, my child, come to my heart, dearer than even 
in days of yore. It was seeking you, when fortune so 
providentially has thrown us together; but where is 
Sidney? and how came you here?” 

“Oh, it is a long story—come and let me make you 
known to our friends: among them you will find Sid- 
ney looking ill, but now recovering from a long indispo- 
sition.” s 

As General Montressor approached the group, be- 
neath the awning, looking eagerly among them for the 
form of Sidney, an exclamation from the Irish woman 
attracted his attention. 

“ Blessed Jasus, but it’s himself,” said she, crossing 
herself devoutly. He stopped, and fixing his falcon 
glance on her, said sternly— 

** Woman, I have found you sooner than I antici- 
pated. Tell me, Kate ‘Kinsey, as you value your life, 
what have you done with my son? I know all your 
treachery—answer me truly as you hope for mercy.” 

“And sure it’s me as would’nt hurt a hair of his 
head,” said Kate, falling on her knees, “ for Iloved him 
as if he was my own, and many’s the hour these hands 
have toiled to give him the larhin’ he had a right to: 
and sure my own child was under hiding for helpin’ in 
the rebellion in ould Ireland, and the money that divil 
gave me was to help him to Ameriky, or I would’nt 
have wronged him any how at all—at all. And now, 
General Monthressor, there he stands six feet in his 
shoes, and a jewel of a crayther he is, barrin’ his like- 
ness to yourself.” 

Here let the curtain drop. The scene that followed 
may be left to the imagination of the reader. 

General Montressor accompanied them to Italy ; and 
we will merely add, that Grey is now in England, and 
we expect soon to hear that he has immortalized him- 
self, by taking the best likeness which has yet been 
drawn of the peerless Victoria. We say peerless, for 
she is eighteen and a Queen! Who shall dispute her 
title to supremacy over all her sex ? 





GRATITUDE. 


Nothing can equal the power of gratitude in a heart 
of sensibility; it often coincides with the inclination, 
and sometimes possesses all the charms, without the 
fickleness of love—4non, 





“SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDL.” 


I saw upon the glassy sea 

That glowed beneath the morning sun, 
A barque in dauntless majesty, 

And pride of place, move fleetly on: 
From the skies auspicious gales 
Gently swell’d her snowy sails, 

And bore her on with glee! 

Alas! the sudden tempest roars ; 
The sky a storm of fury pours— 

The sport of wind and wave, 
Borne onward to the fatal shores, 

The vessel finds its grave. 


I saw beneath the gentle ray, 
The first of dawn upon the earth, 
The purplest flower of infant May, 
The moment it had birth. 
The deep carnation’s richest hues 
Were temper’d by the morning’s dews, . 
Her tears for rival worth: 
Alas! that flower so soft, so bright, 
The star and blossom of the sight— 
The jealous winter saw, and sped— 
And wither’d by its wing of blight, 
The lovely flower lies dead. 
ill. 
I saw a form that knew no bound, 
Save that of honor, reason, right— 
A godlike spirit, his was found, 
*Mongst things and thoughts of light: 
A high ambition, he would break 
The chains of man, and nobly take 
Thke scales from off his sight ! 
I saw him reel beneath the blow, 
The spirit crushed, the promise low— 
And not the ship so proud and free, 
Or bright flower crushed by winter’s snow, 


Was half so sad a sight to see. 
ALPHA. 





PARTING SONG. 


** The world is divided into two parts—that where she is, and 
that where she is not.”-- Rousseau. 


To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh where shall I be? 

My heart has been light while its home was with thee ! 

When the world has frowned darkly, thy form to my 
sight 

Was the bow of my tempest—the star of my night; 

But now must I wander, alone and afar,— 

No ray to my cloud; to my midnight, no star: 

But welcome the storm, so it break- not on thee ! 

To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh, where shall I be? 


The stars. that unfurl their pure glories on high, 

In brightness shall melt on the face of the sky ; 
But the star of my soul must be shrouded in gloom, 
And borrow from darkness a pall and a tomb: 
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Alas! that we, ever, so soon need relief, 

Ere joys are enjoyed, from the arrows of grief! 

That we meet with the loved, but new partings to see! 
To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh, where shall I be? 


Thou know’st not the world—there are sweets on its lip, 

But only the children of gladness may sip ; 

There are smiles—for each brow that can marshal a 
smile ; 

And tears—for the tearless, who need not the while; 

The eye sparkling with joy has a spell to endear, 

But the charm is dissolved, when it glows with a tear ; 

From such vanities, dearest, forever be free— 

To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh, where shall I be ? 


If my prayers, for myself, have been feeble and few, 
Doubly strong is the tide I have offered for you ; 

And if thou, for thyself, hast forgotten to plead, 

’T was in pleading for me,—and our Father will heed ; 
The award of his love we shall equally share! 

The one for the other will wrestle in prayer ! 

Thrice blest is the token faith offers to me— 
To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh, where shall I be? 


To-morrow ! to-morrow! oh, where shall I be? 

My heart has been light while its home was with thee! 
And still its warm pulse shall bound lightly as air, 
For, wherever I wander, its home will be there! 

And while it is absent, with thee, from my breast, 

Its place by the presence of thine shall be blest ; 

And thine, in each throb there, will whisper of thee! 
To-morrow ! to-morrow ! oh, where shall I be? 


Camden, S. C. B. W. H. 





A DISCOURSE 


ON THE GENIUS OF THE FEDERATIVE SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Prepared to be delivered by Professor Beverley Tucker of Wil- 
liam & Mary College: read before the Young Men’s Society 
of Lynchburg, Va., Aug. 26, 1833,* 


I appear before you, gentlemen, in compliance 
with an invitation which deserves my grateful ac- 
knowledgments. To have been deemed capable 
of offering one thought proper to guide your minds 
in the pursuit of truth, is an honor, which I beg 
you to believe I highly appreciate. In proportion 
to my sense of it, has been my anxiety not to dis- 
appoint your favorable anticipations. I have felt 
that it was my duty to give my best thoughts to 
the selection of some topic worthy of your attention. 
In my choice, I have been aided by the obvious 
reflection, that you would naturally expect from 
me a discourse on some subject not remotely allied 
to the studies of the youth committed to my 
charge. With these you had reason to suppose 
me most familiar; and it became me to believe 


* Professor Tucker was unavoidably prevented from deliver- 
ing this address in person ; and it was read before the society by 
one of its members, and unanimously ordered to be published 
in the Southern Literary Messenger. 





that your invitation was dictated more by a wish 
to hear something connected with them, than by 
any misjudging partiality for myself. 

To what theme, then, could I more naturally 
turn, than to that of the peculiar character and 
structure of our political institutions? What sub- 
ject is it so much, at once, the interest and the du- 
ty of every man to study and understand? We 
are a free people; and when we say this, it be- 
comes us to consider what we say, and to form 
adequate ideas of all the rights and all the duties 
implied in that word freedom. We are emphati- 
cally a free people ; free in theory, and free in fact. 
By the unqualified acknowledgment of all the 
functionaries who minister in our affairs, they are 
our servants, and we their masters and our own, 
W hat study then so interesting as that of the char- 
ter of our rights? 

Yes, gentlemen, we are FREE; and this, our 
freedom, is our boast, for this at least we have, in 
common with the men whose history is fame, and 
whose deeds most nobly illustrate the name of 
man. The beacon-light which guided Miltiades, 
and Themistocles, and Cincinnatus, and Camillus, 
and Cato, and (greatest of all) our own illustrious 
Washington, along the path of glory, still shines 
for us, and to us the same path is still open. To 
emulate their deeds and rival their renown is 
the task before us; for to be free, is to have it al- 
ways in our choice to devote ourselves to the well- 
being of our country and the world. 

Yes, gentlemen! The career of these distin- 
guished men is open to us; but it is only as the 
career of Cyrus was open to Sardanopulus ; the 
career of Titus to Domitian ; the career of Trajan 
to Elagabelus; as the career of every monarch, 
illustrious for wisdom and virtue, has been open 
to those scourges of the earth, whose life has been 
one wanton and tyrannical abuse of powers con- 
ferred for the benefit of their fellow men. 

Gentlemen : it is in no unkind spirit that I have 
suggested this comparison. It is that I may at 
once startle you to a sense of the eternal though 
much perverted truth, ‘‘that liberty is power ;” and 
that all power, whether that of a sovereign prince 
or asovereign citizen, is alike a trust, delegated by 
the same all-wise being, and enforced by the same 
sanctions ;—honor, the reward—infamy, the pun- 
ishment. Do you look with contempt and abhor- 
rence, 


‘¢ On him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod, 

And says within himself, ‘I am a king ; 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of wo 
Intrude upon mine ear ?? »” 


Well may you do so; forgetful as he is, that the 
power of which he boasts, was given him that he 
might make the sorrows of his people his own, and 
succor their distress, and mitigate their calami- 
ties, and soothe their afflictions. But have you no 
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kindred feeling for him, who says within himself, 
‘IT am a freeman; and wherefore should the eye 
of God or man inspect my ways or hold me an- 
swerable?”’? Reverse the case, and the question 
might be more appropriate. Were he a slave— 
his misdeeds might be another’s crimes. As it is, 
he is master of his actions and his destiny. Who 
shall stand between him and the arbitrament of 
public opinion? Who shall shelter him from 
the irreversible condemnation of posterity? Who 
shall screen him from the eye of the judge of quick 
and dead? 

Gentlemen: if to be thus free is to be thus re- 
sponsible, (and that it is so, heaven and earth do 
witness,) is it less your duty than that of the nurs- 
ling of royalty, to acquaint yourselves with the 
true character of the government whose authority 
you direct, and the enduring interests of the coun- 
try whose destinies have been committed to your 
hands? 

You will readily answer, ‘‘ No.” Yet some 
may be surprised at the earnestness of this ques- 
tion, supposing, as so many do, that nothing is so 
easy as the successful administration of the affairs 
of a free people. That this idea is delusive, the 
history of every nation that ever tasted of freedom 
too plainly shows. Precisely in proportion to the 
strength of this delusion, and the apparent simpli- 
city of free government, is the difficulty of the 
task. This it is that renders men impatient under 
the restraints of wholesome laws. This it is that 
establishes a miscalculating confidence in the effi- 
cacy of forms of government and constitutional re- 
straints. This it is that causes that confidence to 
glide from the government itself to those who ad- 
minister it, that lulls into fatal security that jeal- 
ousy, whose sleepless watch is the only safeguard 
of freedom, and commits the keys of the fortress of 
liberty to hands which convert it into a dungeon. 

Gentlemen: freedom, in its simplest, social 
form, is an affair of government. The philosophy 
of social freedom is the philosophy of self-govern- 
ment. If this were all, this alone were enough to 
show the difficulty of the problem. Who of us 
is equal to the task of self-government, even on 
the narrow theatre of private life, and in the dis- 
charge of its simple duties? Yet it is in that sa- 
cred regard to these, and all the other duties of life, 
which we dignify by the name of virtue, that po- 
litical philosophers place the foundation of repub- 
lican government. ‘‘ Men,” says the wisest of all 
observers on the political history of man, ‘* men 
are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion 
to their disposition to put moral chains upon their 
own appetites; in proportion as their love of jus- 
tice is above their rapacity ; in proportion as their 
soundness.and sobriety of understanding is above 
their vanity and presumption; in proportion as 
they are more disposed to listen to the counsels of 
the wise and good, in preference to the flattery of 








knaves. Society cannot exist, unlessa controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, 
and the less of it there is within, the more there 
must be without. It is ordained in the eternal con- 
stitution of things that men of intemperate minds 
cannot be free. Their passions forge their fetters.”’ 

Hear too, I pray you, the remarks, by which 
the profound and philosophic Montesquieu illus- 
trates the necessity of the controlling presence of 
virtue in a republic: ‘‘ When virtue is banished,” 
says he, “ambition invades the hearts of all who 
are capable of receiving it, and avarice possesses 
the whole community. They had been free with 
laws. Now they want to be free without them. 
Every citizen is like a slave just escaped from his 
master. What once was maizm is now called ri- 
gor: to order they give the name of restraint, and 
that of fear to prudence. FruGawity, then, 
and not the THIRST OF GAIN, passes for avarice. 
Before, the property of private men constituted the 
public treasure; but now, the public treasure is 
become private property. Then it is, that the 
members of the commonwealth riot on the public 
spoils, and its whole force is reduced to the power 
of the few and the licentiousness of the many.” 

I am fearful, gentlemen, that no suggestion will 
be necessary to awaken your attention to the re- 
semblance, in some traits of this striking picture, 
to objects with which your, thoughts are familiar. 
But it has not been presented for this purpose. 
My design is to bring before you a high authority, 
verified, in part, by your Own experience, in 
proof of the indissoluble alliance between freedom 
and virtue, and the necessity of preserving the lat- 
ter as the only safeguard of the former. 

And how shall public virtue be preserved? By 
the same means which are found most efficacious 
to secure regard to all the duties of private life. 
By strengthening the incentives, and weakening 
the dissuasives to virtue. 

Foremost among the first is the love of country, 
aided by the love of honorable fame. But what 
must be that love of country, which is to furnish 
an ever present and prevailing motive of action, 
intense enough to triumph over the seductions of 
pleasure, the temptations of avarice, the blandish- 
ments of ambition? Shall it be a mere abstraction, 
and conversant only with abstractions? Can a 
name, an imaginary boundary, an arbitrary asso- 
ciation of discordant interests and characters, pos- 
sess a charm of such power? What indeed is our 
country, but that which embraces the objects of 
all the ties which bind man to his kind? And 
what is love of country, but a compendium of all 
the natural affections of the heart—a blending of 
*¢ all the charities of all to all ?”’ 

Is it not obvious, gentlemen, that a society, em- 
bracing all that is dear to the heart of any man, 
must unite upon it the strongest attachment, of 
which his particular nature is capable? Is it not 
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also certain, though perhaps less obvious, that this 
attachment will have less of the fervor of passion, 
in proportion as its object is weakened and diluted 
by being combined with other objects which are 
regarded with indifference and perhaps aversion ? 
Every man is more deeply sensible of the ties 
which bind him to his own immediate family, 
than of his more extended relation to the society 
of which his family is a member. But let that 
family form but an inconceivably small part of a 
collective whole, made up of jarring opinions, and 
uncongenial feelings, and incongruous habits, and 
adverse prejudices, and conflicting interests, and 
there is danger that the love of family and friends, 
on the one hand, and the love of country on the 
other, instead of being identical, will become 
antagonist passions. The very sentiments—out of 
whose delicate fibre is spun the strong cord that 
binds the heart of man to his country—may they 
not thus hold back his affections from fastening on 
that object? In short, gentlemen, does not a sound 
view of the philosophy of the human mind point 
to the conclusion, verified by all experience, that 
it is in small communities only, that the love of 
country is found to glow, with the intensity of 
those passions, which account life as worthless, in 
comparison with the honor of a wife, the purity of 
a daughter, or even a wanton’s whim. When 
the countless hosts of Germany met at Auster- 
litz the army of Bonaparte, the pride of military 
glory, the very cerfaminis gaudia nerved them to 
a short and vigorous struggle, and then they scat- 
tered like chaff before the wind, and their country 
sunk unresisting before the triumphant inyader. 
But when three hundred inhabitants of a petty 
Swiss canton encountered at Mogarten the over- 
whelming force of Austria, they thought not of 
victory—they thought not of glory—they thought 
not of safety. Their thoughts were only of their 
country. Their country, their whole country, was 
spread out before their eyes, and from every com- 
manding height each soldier looked on the scenes 
of his childhood’s sports, on the fields his own hands 
had tilled, on the roof that sheltered his loving wife 
and tender babes. There they stood, fighting as 
men who, in the midst of despair, perform the tasks 
of hope. There each fell fighting where he stood, 
and none was left to tell the story of that glorious 
but disastrous day. Such are the deeds that tes- 
tify that the love of country may be a passion 
which shall spurn at every thing which might 
frighten or allure, and which can triumph even 
in death by leaving the conqueror nothing but the 
worthless carcass of him he would enslave. 

But, gentlemen, it is not through fear alone that 
liberty is endangered. Other passions, though 
less abject, are more corrupting ; and death itself 
does not more powerfully influence the mind than 
the temptations of avarice, and the allurements of 
ambition. But what is that ambition, whose lof- 





tiest aim is the sovereignty of a petty canton? 
W hat is that avarice, whose cravings can be satis- 
fied by the plunder of a small and poor state? 
Weak, indeed, must be the love of country which 
would not be proof against such paltry tempta- 
tions. Between the chief of a community, whose 
place can scarcely be distinguished on the map— 
whose existence is hardly noted in the history of 
the world—and him who is but eminent among his 
neighbors for probity, benevolence and wisdom, 
ambition itself sees little choice. The love of 
power is rarely any thing but the love of money, 
or the love of fame, and weak must be the temp- 
tation to seek a station which promises little of the 
one, and nothing of the other. Ambition is in- 
deed at work every where; in the village as in 
thie metropolis; in the canton as in the mighty 
empire. “ Little things are great to little men.” 
But, gentlemen, it is not by little men that the 
liberties of states are overthrown, and the desti- 
nies of nations fixed for good or ill. The evils, 
against which we have to guard on the side of 
ambition, are those which might furnish motives 
of prevailing influence over men capable of great 
achievements. Ambition, in such a man, when 
his lot is cast in an inconsiderable community, lifts 
his aspiring eye to objects far above the paltry of- 
fices and petty political distinctions of the state. 
She reminds him that he is a member of the re- 
public of letters, of the great family of man, and 
incites him 
‘To make his mind the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations.’ 


Hence the flood of light—the continued stream of 
moral and intellectual influences—that the little re- 
public of Geneva has poured upon the world, 
from minds, which placed in mightier states, 
might have shaken thrones, and changed the des- 
tinies of the earth. It is in such states—in states 
that figure in the drama of the great common- 
wealth of nations, and whose annals form a con- 
spicuous part in the history of the world—here it 
is that ambition finds its natural aliment, and dis- 
plays its portentous power. 

Gentlemen: had the task which lay before our 
fathers, been nothing more than to devise a go- 
vernment for the small, though magnanimous co- 
lony of Virginia, adequate to her wants and con- 
sistent with her free spirit, that task would have 
been comparatively easy. Experience has shown 
that the slight change in her domestic polity, ren- 
dered necessary by a severance of her connexion 
with the mother country, was all sufficient. The 
history of the world might be safely challenged 
to produce an example of a government more ex- 
actly fulfilling all its legitimate purposes, and no 
more, for fifty years after that event. Do you ask 
the reason? Look at the powers of your public 
functionaries! What object was there to provoke 
ambition? Look to the fiscal resources of the 
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state! What was there to fill the rapacious man 
of avarice? Look to the whole structure of the 
government, and then find the man who could 
promise himself, from any abuse of its powers, an 
equivalent for the blessings to be enjoyed under 
its faithful administration ! 

The extreme simplicity and perfect efficiency 
of the original constitution of Virginia, so long as 
it was retained, may suggest to some the thought, 
that, in the problem of free government, there is 
Jess difficulty than I have supposed. But, alas! 
gentlemen, there was, in that constitution, one 
capital defect. It had not the faculty of preser- 
ving itself; for it provided no security against 
corruptions from without, and a consequent spirit 
of innovation, which first changed the people, and, 
through them, changed the constitution. 

But still the question comes back upon us: 
How did it happen, that, through the lapse of half 
a century, the history of Virginia fully justifies 
the boast of one of her noblest sons—the boast, 
that during all that time, “ not only did no instance 
occur, but no charge was ever made, no suspicion 
entertained, of one single act of corruption in any 
officer in legislative, executive or judicial station : 
that no poor man had ever been oppressed with 
impunity; no rich man exalted on the mere 
strength of wealth alone ; and that no commotion, 
no faction, no animosities had ever arisen among 
us, in relation to our internal affairs of govern- 
ment.” 

The answer to this bold challenge is to be found 
in considering how much of the sources of corrup- 
tion and undue influence, how many of the incen- 
tives to ambition, and lures to rapacity are found 
in the management of the external relations of a 
state. ‘These give rise to armies, and navies, and 
foreign embassies ; and these to commercial regu- 
Jations and overflowing revenues; and here it is 
that ambition finds objects worthy of its aspira- 
tions, and the means of attaining them by the 
corrupting influence of gold. 

From these: mischiefs, our domestic institutions 
were happily exempted, by the arrangement 
which committed to the federal government the 
management of all these high and delicate concerns. 
Within itself, therefore, the state government car- 
ried no principle of corruption—no disturbing in- 
fluence to unsettle the balance of its powers, and 
the harmony of its action. But it would have 
been unworthy of the wisdom of our ancestors to 
suppose that the evil was eradicated, because the 
mischief was thus turned aside. On the contrary, 
it became them to reflect, that if the foreign rela- 
tions of a petty state might awaken ambition and 
afford the means of swaying and corrupting her 
public servants, the same danger was more to be 
apprehended from a government wielding the 
sword and the trident, and administering the reve- 
nues of all this vast continent. 

/ 





The history of the time is full of proof that this 
danger was viewed with an anxious eye. The 
formation of a vast reservoir of patronage and in- 
fluence, which might burst its bounds, and sweep 
before it all the barriers of the constitution, was a 
work which demanded all the skill and all the cau- 
tion of the able men engaged in it. The possibili- 
ty, that such a destroying stream might be poured 
over the land, was a necessary consequence of the 
union. ‘To stay the torrent by direct opposition, 
might be impracticable. What remained, but to 
remove, as far as possible, from its desolating 
course, the great bulwarks which defend the rights 
of life, and liberty, and property, and domestic 
peace, and the blissful relations of private life? 

To secure this end, an attempt was made to dis- 
sociate, from the command of these sources of in- 
fluence, all authority to legislate over the private 
interests of men ; to accumulate as many as pos- 
sible of the powers of government in the hands 
of state functionaries, having little of patronage 
to recommend misrule to the favor of the aspiring 
and greedy ; and to strip the dispensers of the enor- 
mous revenues of the union of all pretexts to in- 
vade the sanctuaries of private rights. 

Anotber consideration strongly recommended 
the same distribution of powers. It has been 
well and truly said, that it is the duty of every 
people to consider themselves as the trustees of 
the providence of God, in the use and enjoyment 
of such portion of his earth as he has allotted to 
them. Made for the use of man, it is his office to 
develope its resources, and to task its utmost pow- 
ers for the benefit of the human race. ‘To this 
object his legislation should be adapted. Is he 
blessed with a fertile soil and genial climate, that 
he may suffer the earth. to waste its affluence in 
wild luxuriance, poisoning the air with rank and 
unprofitable vegetation? Will not the cry of the 
hungry orphan rise up to heaven against him, 
who thus abuses the bounty of the common father 
of all? Dothe bowels of his land teem with rich 
ores, designed for man, and shall he not draw them 
forth from the deep recesses, where almighty wis- 
dom has deposited them for his use? Do gushing 
streams pour down from barren hills into unfruit- 
ful vallies, and shall he fail to subdue to his ser- 
vice the mighty power, which, since the world 
began, has thus been wasting its gigantic strength, 
and waiting only for the controlling hand of man 
to direct its energies to the mill, the forge, the 
loom, and all the infinite variety of machineries, 
by which the comforts of life are extended, mul- 
tiplied and diffused? Do his insular situation, and 
safe and capacious harbors, give him peculiar ad- 
vantages for commercial enterprise, and shall he 
not spread his sails to every wind of heaven, and 
devote himself to the noble task of communicating 
to every part of the earth all the peculiar advan~ 
tages of each? 
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That such is the duty of man to his Maker and 
his race, none will deny ; and, so far as legislation 
is necessary to the fulfilment of this duty, so far 
should it be directed to that object. But how 
would this task be performed by a legislative body, 
supreme in all things, and giving law in all things, 
to a country extending from Passamaquoddy to 
Cape Florida, to the Gulph of Mexico, and to the 
shores of the Pacific ; a country embracing every 
variety of soil, and climate, and production, and 
including various states, some exclusively fitted 
for agriculture, some for manufactures, and some 
for commerce? Could the system of legislation 
which is best for each, be best for all? Must the 
resources of all be but partially and imperfectly 
called forth ; or must the mean necessary to their 
full development in one part, be used to the utter 
destruction of all hope of a like result in the other? 
Gentlemen—we had just seen the trial and the 
failure of a like experiment made on this princi- 
ple. The British colonies in North America, so 
long as the parent government confined her legis- 
lation to the proper objects of mere commercial 
regulation, had grown and flourished in a degree 
unexampled in the history of man. Buta claim 
was set up by the imperial parliament, of a right 
to legislate for the colonies in all things; by an 
old country, for a country in its infancy; by a 
commercial and manufacturing country, for a 
country almost exclusively agricultural. The 
consequence of this pretension was a severance of 
the connexion, which our fathers saw must be fatal 
to the ultimate prosperity of the colonies, 

W hat different result could have been expected, 
had the general congress of the United States 
been endued with powers to legislate in all things 
for the whole of this vast continent? How long 
would it have been before a fixed local majority 
would find or create a fixed local interest, to be 
advanced by legislation at the expense of a fixed 
local minority? What hope would there have 
been, that such a project, once formed, would ever 
have been relinquished? In small communities, 
the occasions for such combinations might be more 
obvious and more frequent. But in such it might 
not always be in vain to appeal to the synipathy 
or magnanimity of the stronger party. Such an 
appeal, made in an assembly of the people, ad- 
dressed to men, each acting for himself, and re- 
sponsible to none but himself, each exercising his 
share of legislative power in his own person, and 
for his own behoof; such an appeal, addressed to 
men so circumstanced, and on behalf of friends, 
and neighbors, and kindred, might not unfrequent- 
ly prevail. The unequal working of an oppres- 
sive system could not be denied. Their own 
senses would be the witnesses. The complaints 
of the sufferers would sink into the hearts of those 
having daily before their eyes the evidence of the 
calamities endured. But who will expect a sacri- 


fice of interest to sympathy in favor of the people 
of a distant region, of different manners, habits, 
opinions, and prejudices, perhaps of a different 
race, or deriving from their ancestors a far-de- 
scended and long-cherished animosity, both reli- 
gious and political? But even though, could such 
appeals be made to the people. directly, some mo- 
mentary relentings might touch their hearts, what 
advantage of this sort could be expected, in a re- 
presentatwe assembly, where each man acts, not 
for himself, but for others, and makes it a point of 
conscience to harden his heart against the com- 
punctious visitings of nature, and to resist the in- 
fluence of every consideration but those that spring 
from the peculiar, and even the mere local inter- 
ests of his immediate constituents? 

Such, gentlemen, are the evils, to which our 
masters in political philosophy allude, when they 
warn us against the consequences of consolidation. 
Such are the mischiefs, against which the authors 
of our institutions intended to guard, when distri- 
buting the powers of government between. the 
functionaries of the states respectively, and those 
of the whole collective union. In the necessity of 
devising some means to place the external rela- 
tions of all the states on the same footing, and to 
unite the powers of all for the common defence, 
was found the sole and avowed motive to the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution. So far as the 
general government is made instrumental to other 
ends besides these, so far do its administrators of- 
fend against the spirit, even when they do not 
transcend the letter of that instrument. 

On the other hand, we behold the state govern- 
ments in the full exercise of that sovereignty, 
which holds at its disposal the life, the liberty, the 
property of every man in the community ; yet so 
restrained from any abuse of powers so formida- 
ble, that we become almost unconscious of their 
existence. Yet there they are, and so few were 
the limitations imposed by the original constitu- 
tion of this state in particular, that theoretical 
politicians did not hesitate to pronounce the om- 
nipotent legislature of Virginia the very beau 
ideal of a many-headed despotism. Yet where 
were its despotic acts? Where do we find the 
history of its abuse of this seemingly gigantic 
power? Nowhere. Where then do we find the 
principle which bas restrained this body from per- 
verting its authority to any purpose of oppression 
or injustice? 

We find it, gentlemen, in the total absence of 
all those sources of corrupting influence, which 
take their rise in the management of external re- 
lations, and the disbursement of the vast revenues 
necessary for that purpose. Wanting these, the 
government of Virginia bas nothing wherewithal 
to gild oppression, to varnish injustice, to buy the 
support of the mercenary, and to engage the co- 











operation of the ambitious. Look at our history ! 
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From what quarter of the state has the voice of 
complaint risen up against the state government, 
for the alleged abuse of any of its powers? What 
public functionary, however armed with official 
authority, however conspicuous for talent, how- 
ever illustrious for public service, has dared to de- 
fy the popular will, or professing to respect it, has 
attempted to mould it to the purposes of his am- 
bition? Look, gentlemen, to the highest office in 
the gift of the people of this state. Who feels the 
influence of the incumbent? Respectable as he 
certainly is, how many of us here present actually 
know his name? Who has ever imputed to him 
the power of controlling elections in favor of his 
partizans? What fawning minion can he provide 
for by means of lucrative salaries; passing him 
on from post to post, and while his unfitness for 
all alike is manifest to the world, retaining him 
still in office? What female of tainted reputation 
would he dare to obtrude on the chaste society of 
Richmond? On whom can he cast the mantle of 
his authority? Whereis the man whom his anoint- 
ing hand can consecrate as his successor? 

Nor doI limit the application of these questions 
to the present incumbent of that office. ‘The an- 
swers, which would be true in his case, will prove 
equally true with reference to the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. The page of Virginia’s an- 
nals is bright with the most glorious names that 
live in history. Among them we find that of 
Patrick Henry. ‘“ His breath was agitation, and 
his life a storm whereon he rode.”? But, in the 
silent discharge of his duties as governor of Vir- 
ginia, that tempest was stilled: the word of pow- 
er, which struck the sceptre from the tyrant’s 
grasp, was heard no more; and his official career 
is nowise distinguishable by any extraordinary 
influence or authority, from that of the humblest 
of his successors. ‘There too we find the name of 
Thomas Jefferson. As president of the United 
States, he has been seen to exercise a power over 
the thoughts, the affections, the will of his coun- 
trymen, without example before his time. As 
governor of Virginia, what was he, but an offi- 
cial drudge, bound down to the literal execution of 
his limited functions? Was the chair of state a 
throne of power to James Monroe, or but a step- 
ping-stone from which his ambition might mount 
—up—to a higher place—on the footstool—of the 
president of the United States? 

These questions, gentlemen, are asked*in no in- 
vidious spirit. They are but meant to remind 
you how perfectly the great ends of free govern- 
ment have been accomplished among ourselves, 
by cutting off from the state authorities all the 
sources of influence which spring from armies, 
and navies, and foreign representation, and the 
enormous revenues necessary to these objects. 
Deprived of these, the full and unquestioned au- 
thority to prescribe to us all the rules which are 





to regulate our civil conduct, and io enforce them 
by the most fearful penalties, is powerless, except 
for good. In like manner, in the regulation of 
our domestic police, and of the rights of individu- 
als, and in all that pertains to the general welfare 
of the people and state, we find the duties of equal 
and exact justice to all men enforced by a respon- 
sibility to the public will, from which there is no 
escape. 

If these things be so—if such be the security to 
private right and public weal, resulting from the 
denial of such means of influence to those who 
minister in our domestic relations—how important 
must it be, to guard the barrier intended to secure 
our private interests and pursuits from the inva- 
sions of an authority armed with all the power 
and all the influence incident to the management 
of the foreign relations of this vast continent! The 
danger is alike in both cases, but far different in 
degree. Was it unsafe to commit to the state 
executive the dispensation of the patronage inci- 
dent to the representation of the miniature sove- 
reignty ot Virginia among the nations of the earth ; 
and can it be safe to trust to the government, 
which manages the whole foreign relations of all 
the states collectively of this extensive confederacy, 
any, the least, right to meddle in matters proper- 
ly belonging to the municipal sovereignty? If it be 
unsafe to trust the trident—the thunder-bolt—the 
olive-branch—to him who presides over the calm 
relations of private life, can it be safe to permit 
him who is already familiar with these emblems 
of rule and instruments of power, to touch, with 
his heavy hand, the delicate interests of individu- 
als, and to bring his portentous authority to inter- 
fere in adjusting the domestic rights and relations 
of men? 

These thoughts are suggested, gentlemen, for the 
purpose of presenting fully to your view the ob- 
jects which the framers of our institutions proposed 
to themselves, in dissociating the power to regu- 
late the foreign relations of the confederacy, from 
the power to manage the domestic concerns, and 
to legislate over the peculiar interests of the states 
respectively. How far their purposes were wise, 
and their plan judicious, is well illustrated by the 
operation of the state governments in which this 
plan has done its perfect work. If it has failed 
elsewhere, it is because the wise and patriotic 
statesmen of that day had no measure by which to 
estimate with accuracy the force of the untried 
powers which they were about to commit to the 
hands of the federal government. The history of 
the time shows that they but imperfectly foresaw 
the extent of those powers, the magnitude and im- 
portance of the confederacy, the abundance of its 
resources, the overflowing affluence of its reve- 
nues, and the vast amount and various character of 
its wide-spread and all-pervading patronage. Had 
they foreseen these things, they would have heeded 
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the warning voice of that great statesman, whose 
tomb is in the midst of you,* admonishing them 
*‘ that a defect of power may be supplied, but that 
an excess of power can never be recalled.” 

Gentlemen, in this simple proposition there is at 
once a manifest truth and a self-evident impor- 
tance, which startle us with their palpable dis- 
tinctness. We pause. We reflect. We won- 
der that men engaged in the delicate task of devi- 
sing a form of government for themselves, should 
ever fail to practise on this maxim. What so 
simple, as to give, in the first instance, powers 
certainly not excessive, and, guided by experience, 
to add more as events might show that more were 
necessary ? 

Gentlemen, this is precisely the problem which 
the framers of our institutions proposed to work, 
in adjusting the balance of power between the 
state and federal governments. With a vast ma- 
jority of the men of that day there was a para- 
mount desire to guard the sovereignty of the 
states, and by no means to arm the hands of fede- 
ral functionaries with any pretext for interfering 
with the proper subjects of state legislation. But 
it happened, unfortunately, that while these were 
candidly discussing the more or less of power, 
which might be entrusted to the federal govern- 
ment without impairing the sovereignty of the 
states, there were some among them who deemed 
any such distribution of powers wholly impracti- 
cable. To them the very idea of state sovereignty 
was alternately an object of dread and of derision. 
To them it seemed ‘‘ that the rod of Aaron must 
swallow up the rods of the magicians, or that the 
rods of the magicians would devour the rod of 
Aaron.” I here use the language of one of the 
members of the convention which framed the 
constitution, as spoken in debate, and recorded by 
the hand of him who uttered it. To such gentle- 
men it seemed best to carry out the parable, in 
conformity with the scriptural account, and so to 
give the rods of the magicians to be devoured by 
the rod of Aaron. 

It is no impeachment of the motives of such men 
to say, that in all attempts to adjust the balance of 
power, they were ever ready to throw their weight 
into the scale of the central government. Hence 
the warning voice of Patrick Henry was uttered 
to unheeding ears. The consequence has been that 
we have lived to experience the truth, so simple in 
its announcement, and in its application so little 
understood; and to learn that a government, how- 
ever weak, having power to assume more power, 
has already too much. Overlooking this, we have 
fallen into an unsuspecting confidence in the suf- 
ficiency of the state governments to control federal 
usurpations, until the authority and name of the 
state governments have sunk into contempt, un- 


*Patrick Henry lies buried in the county of Campbell in 
which the town of Lynchburg is situated, 





der the overwhelming power of the government 
of the United States, and all the rights of a fixed 
local minority are held at the mercy of a fixed 
local majority, interested to plunder and oppress. 

I have said that the error which has led to these 
consequences had its rise in a miscalculation of 
the force of the untried powers conferred by the 
constitution on the federal government. But there 
was, moreover, a fatally mistaken reliance on the 
pride of state sovereignty, and the attachment of 
the people to the authority and institutions of their 
states respectively. 

In that day the primitive people of the ancient 
and respectable states of New England, cherish- 
ed, in a spirit of exclusive appropriation, the ho- 
nor of their descent from men, who, for conscience 
sake, had turned their backs on all the comforts of 
civilized life, on all the dear delights of home, and 
on all the hallowed scenes of their father land, to 
seek, in a savage wilderness, a sanctuary of the 
heart, where they might worship God in their own 
way. This was their peculiar boast and pride. In 
this the other states had no part. Far from it ; 
for south of the Chesapeake they saw the descend- 
ants of the very men, with whom their ancestors 
had struggled, in their common country, for mas- 
tery, for property, for freedom, and for life. 

In that day, the people of Pennsylvania still 
celebrated in their hearts the mild glories of their 
pacific triumphs over the savage race. To them, 
the success which had crowned their labor of love, 
and established them the peaceful and prosperous 
masters of a soil unstained by blood, was a source 
of exultation all their own. 

Interposed between these, the state of New 
York still retained many of the features of her 
original character as a Dutch colony. The un- 
couth names, the habits, the manners, and, in some 
measure, the language of her people, distinguish- 
ed them from their neighbors on either hand. 
Their traditional honors were those of another and 
a rival race. The triumphs of the Blakes and Bos- 
cawens of England, were not their boast. Their 
glory was in the achievements of De Ruyter and 
Van Tromp, in laurels plucked from the British 
crown, and in the long and doubtful struggle main- 
tained with the British flag, for the mastery of the 
narrow seas. 

Proudest of all, in that day, stood old Virer- 
niA, vaunting her descent from the gallant cava- 
liers, who had poured out their blood like water 
in loyal devotion to an undeserving prince: who, 
when, all was lost, found refuge here—and here, 
in defiance of the parliament of England, offered 
an asylum to his worthless and ungrateful son. 
She had scarce then forgotten, when, in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Delaware, she saw none but 
the Swede and the Hollander, and the lineal and 
devoted inheritor of the far-descended antipathy 
between the Round-head and the Cavalier. In that 
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day Virginia had not forgotten to boast that the 
love of liberty which then animated her, was a 
principle hardly more lofty and generous, than her 
steadfast and devoted loyalty in earlier times. It 
was her pride to reflect, that in all her struggles 
with power, no want of fidelity, no want of grati- 
tude, no disregard of natural or covenanted obliga- 
tions, and no defect of magnanimity, could be im- 
puted to her. When the crown was torn from the 
head of Charles I. she had stood alone in her loy- 
alty ; she was the last to acknowledge the usurper ; 
the last to submit to inevitable necessity, and the 
first to return to her allegiance, in defiance of a 
power before which Europe trembled. In the re- 
cent conflict she had not dishonored her old renown. 
Though foremost in the race of revolution, she had 
been the last to renounce her allegiance ; and in 
this, her resolute fidelity to the crown, she saw a 
justification of her resistance to the usurpation of 
parliament, and her final renunciation of that rela- 
tion to the king himself, to which he, by abetting 
that usurpation, had shown himself unfaithful. 
The men of that day did not need to be told that 
it was not on the fourth day of July, 1776, that 
Virginia first proclaimed her independence. W hat 
others then declared their purpose of doing, she had 
already done. It was on the twenty-ninth of the 
preceding month, that she, by her own separate 
act, completed the organization of her own sepa- 
rate government, and, taking her independent 
stand among the nations of the earth, put in ope- 
ration that constitution under which we were born. 
No, gentlernen! the sons of Virginia in that day 
needed not that this proud chapter in her history 
should be read tothem. In that day they looked 
not abroad for topics of exultation and themes of 
praise. Virginia had not then forgotten to claim 
the first of men as peculiarly her own. The voice 
of her Henry still sounded in her ears. The wis- 
dom of her Mason still guided her councils. The 
rising splendor of her Jefferson still shone for her 
alone, and along her vallies the last dying echoes 
of the cannon of York-Town still reverberated. 
Look where she might, what was there of wisdom 
and greatness and virtue, in the history of man, to 
which her own annals might not furnish a paral- 
lel? How poor in comparison the boast of Eng- 
land’s poetic moralist, 
‘¢ That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own !” 

Was this an unwholesome and distempered pride? 
Ask your own hearts! Ask the history of Vir- 
ginia, while cherishing these hallowed recollec- 
tions, her sons, emulous of the example of their 
fathers, secured to her—not by numbers—not by 
wealth ; but by intellectual pre-eminence—by 
moral worth—by magnanimous and self-renoun- 
cing devotion to the common weal—the first place 
in this vast confederacy ! 

But, gentlemen, with the wisdom or folly of 








these feelings we have nothing now todo. Whether 
for good or ill, they have had their day. They 
have done their work, and their place isnow among 
the things that are past. It is no longer in our 
choice to revive them if we would. They are 
gone—FOREVER. 

But these sentiments, gentlemen, were among 
the elements with which the framers of our insti- 
tutions had to do. In these they saw a principle 
of repulsion between the states, against which 
they deemed it necessary to provide. In doing 
this, they did not miscalculate the energy of this 
principle of state pride. They only mistook its 
duration. They did not deem it possible that the 
time should ever come, when, in the eyes of her 
own sons, Virginia in herself should be nothing ; 
when the memory of her glorious deeds should be 
forgotten, and their anniversaries pass by un- 
heeded ; when her own proud banner should no 
longer float above her capitol; and when all her 
pride of sovereignty and independence should be 
habitually derided as the apery of children, doing 
the honors of the baby-house, and mimicking the 
airs of men and women. 

These things may be foolish; but they were 
follies for which wise men made allowance. Their 
existence was taken into the account, and the ba- 
lance of power was adjusted to them. They thus 
become an essential element in the constitution it- 
self. ‘They are like the follies and weaknesses 
and passions of man, which are a part of his na- 
ture, and to which God himself conforms and 
adapts his laws. ‘They are as the centrifugal force 
in the planetary system, which, duly restrained 
by a counterpollent energy, preserves the order of 
the universe, and without which, all must tumble 
into shapeless ruin. 

Is it not then our duty to cherish them? Do 
we not owe it to ourselves and our children, as 
well as to our ancestors, to cherish the memory of 
their virtues, and their noble deeds; to keep fresh 
in our minds the recollection of all that is glorious 
in the history of Virginia; to fan the flame of 
state pride in our hearts; to keep her indepen- 
dence and sovereignty ever present to our thoughts; 
to habituate ourselves not only to regard her as 
one of the bright stars of our federal constellation, 
but as, in and of herself, a sun, sole and self- 
poised in the firmament of the commonwealth of 
nations? 

And shall they who cherish these sentiments, 
be denounced as hostile to the union of these 
states? Trust me, gentlemen, it is by these alone 
that the union itself can be preserved. It is by 
these alone that union can be prevented from de- 
generating into one vast consolidated despotism. 
There, as over the wide expanse of the Russian 
empire, the genius of arbitrary sway shall brood, 
until the free spirit of our Anglo-Saxon race shall 
burst its bonds, and, by forcible disruption, tear 
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asunder the whole incongruous mass, and cover 
this continent, like that of Europe, with the ruins 
of a mighty empire, broken up into kingdoms and 
states, implacable in mutual hate, embittered by 
the memory of former ties. 

I repeat it, gentlemen; if we would avoid this 
fearful consummation, we must strive to renew in 
our minds the same sentiments which once made 
Virginia glorious, and which made her glory pre- 
cious to her sons. And said I, that this attempt 
would now be vain? That the spirit of our fa- 
thers was no more among us, but gone, with their 
achievements, to the history of the past? O! gen- 
tlemen, can this be so? Can you look thus coldly 
on that past? Can we, in fancy, summon from 
the tomb the forms of the mighty dead, and shall 
not our hearts be kindled, and shall not our spirits 
burn within us, to emulate those who acted and 
suffered, that we might be free, honored and pros- 
perous? Where do we find the brave in war, the 
wise in council, and the eloquent in debate, and 
Virginia’s sons are not among the foremost? Are 
not the names of Washington and Henry, and 
Jefferson and Madison, and Marshall and Ran- 
dolph, all her property? Are not these her jewels ; 
and shall she, unlike the mother of the Gracchi, 
pine, because others may outshine her in such 
baubles as mere gold can buy? Can you consent 
to throw these honors into common stock, and to 
share your portion in Washington with the French 
of Louisiana, and the Dutch of New York, and 
the renegades from every corner of the earth, 
who swarm their great commercial cities, and call 
themselves your countrymen and uis! What 
fellowship have we with those who change their 
country with their climate? The Virginian is a 
Virginian every where. In the wilds of the west, 
on the sands of Florida, on the shores of the Pa- 
cific—every where his heart turns to Virginia— 
every where he worships with his face toward the 
temple of freedom erected here. To us, who re- 
main, it belongs to minister at the altar—to feed 
the flame—and, if need be, to supply the sacrifice. 
Do this, and Virginia will again be recognized as 
the mother of nations; as the guide and exemplar 
of the states that have sprung from her bosom, 
and been nourished by her substance. False to 
herself, and to the honor of the common origin, 
these will desert and spurn her. True to the 

memory of the illustrious dead, true to her old 
renown, her sons, from every realm, shall flock 
to her as to their tower of strength, and, in her 
hour of trial, if that hour shall come, shall stand 
around her, and guard her like a wall of fire. 





CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience is to the moral nature what common sense is to 
the intellectual. When it is lost, the victim of vice is a speci- 


NEW VIEW OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


(CON TINUED.) 


I have said, that the distances of the planets from the 
sun, and the velocity they have in their orbits, must be 
ascertained from physical data, very different from the 
means now employed. I have also said, that the pro- 
gressive motion of the Sun must limit and equalize the 
progressive motion of the planets. But this has been 
denied, and the reason given, is, “ that the different ve- 
locities of the planets which has been mathematically 
ascertained to exist, and about which no one at all ac- 
quainted with mathematics will now question, disproves 
your assertion—and without further proof on your part, 
the sun cannot be considered a progressive body ; and 
your notion about the equal velocity of the planets must 
be disearded,”’ . 
Now it is quite immaterial, as it respects my views 
of the solar system, whether the Sun is a stationary 
body, and the planets moving round him in orbits re- 
turning into themselves, or he a progressive body, and 
the planets moving round him in orbits not returning 
into themselves, as to this particular question. I shall, 
therefore, proceed at once to show that the planets must 
have the same velocity, even to a second of time, or 
their periods would be very different from what they are. 
The European mathematicians say, that Mercury 
performs one period in eighty-seven days twenty-three 
hours— Venus in 224 days 17 hours, Then, for greater 
convenience, I will reduce these days or times to hours. 
Mercury’s time will be 2,111 hours, and Venus’ 5,393. 
Now divide the time of Venus by the time of Mercury : 
2,111) 5,393 (21,171 
4,2 





2,114 

1,171 

Here then we have two periods for Mercury and nearly 
half of another, while Venus makes one. This is very 
plain, very simple, and very easily understood. But I 
will now give to Mercury 110,000 miles an hour in his 
path, and to Venus 81,000, as it is said to have been 
demonstrated, (and always mathematically, of course,) 
to be the real facts, and gre so stated in our books, and 
so taught in our schools : 








Mercury 2,111 hours. Venus 5,393 __ hours. 
110,000 miles. 81,000 miles. 
232,210,000 5,393,000 
43,144 
436,833,000 


If we divide the distance Venus moves to make one re- 
volution, by the distance Mercury moves to make one, 
the result shows the error of the mathematicians in 
giving different velocities to these two bodies. 


23,222)000) 436,752 (000 (1,204,532 
232,220 


—_——. 232,220 

204,532 
By giving the velocities to these two planets, according 
to our mathematical teachers, Mereury would make 
but one reyolution and part of another only, while Ve- 
nus makes one., Whereas it is well known that Mer- 
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cury actually makes two revolutions and nearly half of 
Vou. [V.—97 
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another while Venus is performing one. Now, what is 
true of these two planets, is true of all the others; and 
whatever may be the real velocity of Mercury, is cer- 
tainly the real velocity of all the other planets. Give 
to Venus the velocity given to Mercury, and then their 
periods correspond, and all is harmony ; but give them 
different velocities, and the results cannot, by any cor- 
rect mathematical process, by no conceivable arrange- 
ment of figures or numbers, be made to correspond and 
harmonize with the real facts as they exist in this our 
field of creation. 


If we take the Earth and Jupiter, similar results will 
follow. The Earth makes one period in 8,766 hours, 
and Jupiter in 103,926. Then divide the time of Jupi- 
ter by the time of the Earth: 


8,766) 103,926 (117,500 
bs 8,766 
mame O08 

16,266 

8,766 


7,500 





8,766 


Here, also, we find that the number of the revolutions 
of the Earth, corresponds to a second of time to the real 
facts, as they exist in relation to these two planets, in 
the system, as it came from the hands of its Creator. 
Then what will be the result, if we take the mathema- 
ticians for our guide? If we give to the Earth 68,000 
miles an hour in her path, she will move in 8,766 hours 
596,088,000 miles in making one period ; and if we give 
Jupjter 29,000 miles an hour, he will move in 103,926 
hours 3,014,086,000 miles, to complete one of his pe- 
riods. Then divide the distance run by Jupiter, by the 
distance run by the Earth : 


596,088)000) 3,014,086 (000 (533,646 
2,980,440 596,088 


33,646 


596,088 


According to the mathematicians, then, the Earth ought 
to make but five revolutions and a fraction of another, 
while Jupiter makes one. Thus it is with all the other 
planets. Here I might say that the whole of the phe- 
nomena which we observe among the planets, proves 
beyond the reach of the mathematician, the infallibility 
of the data 1 here present, and that triangulation is an 
absolute absurdity when applied to the planetary bo- 
dies. The mathematicians are not only in error as to 
the distances of the planets from the Sun—they are 
most egregiously so as to the different velocities they 
have given them in their paths. 


{ have been latterly advised to submit my views to 
some of the learned in Europe: but why should I do 
this? Are we destitute of common sense in the United 
States? Are we still in leading strings? It is true I stand 
somewhat in relation to the Copernican system, as Co- 
pernicus himself did in relation to the system of the 
Egyptian astronomer ; but with this difference, he had 
the ignorance of an unenlightened age to combat; 
whereas I am free to think, and in a land where the 
human mind is unfettered by either religious or politi- 





cal despotism. Then why appeal to foreigners? I 


have said, the Earth is not more than 5,000,000 of miles 
from the Sun, nor is Jupiter more than 55,000,000, and 
that no one planet has a greater velocity in its orbit than 
another. This can be proved or disproved in the Uni- 
ted States. There will certainly be no necessity for us 
to ask foreign aid. 

But the four bodies which exist between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, seem to have excited a very deep 
interest among the mathematicians of the present age. 
The phenomena they exhibit to the observers of their 
positions and motions, are so very different from all the 
other planets, that some of them agree that their mo- 
tions, positions, and relative distances, together with 
the intersection of their orbits, constitutes a state of 
things entirely “ inexplicable upon any known princi- 
ples of science.” Olbers and Brewster suppose these 
bodies to be fragments of an exploded planet, which 
occupied that region of space at some period of creation: 
My view of the solar system embraces this opinion— 
and I think I may safely say, that the electro-magnet 
theory, which I shall now soon present to the learned, 
will clear up all difficulties respecting these bodies, by 
showing mathematically why their orbits must necessa- 
rily intersect each other, and why their aphelion and 
perihelium distances are as necessarily so very diffe- 
rent from each other, and from all the other planets. It 
is very certain that the principles upon which the ma- 
thematicians of the last and preceding century based 
their system, as projection and gravitation, will never 
solve the difficulties involved in the phenomena exhibit- 
ed by these bodies. 





MUSINGS OF NAPOLEON. 


Some lines appeared several months ago in the Mes- 
senger suggested by a painting of Napoleon meditating 
on the rock of St. Helena. An engraving from the 
same painting gave rise to the following stanzas :— 


For three-score moons, sepulchral isle, 
There lived in thee a thinking man— 
Lived, though his light, to fade the while, 

With the first waning moon began. 


And who was he, of mighty name? 

He wore the earth’s imperial wreath— 
A spur of fire, a crest of flame, 

And sword that never knew its sheath. 


Tomb of the brave! thy rock-bound beach 
Received a wreck: no other isle 

His equal saw—then thou can’st teach 
How rainbow-like is fortune’s smile. 


What are his thoughts, ’twere vain to say— 
That hov’ring sea-fowl eannot speak ; 
Nor can the clouds that roll all day, 
Nor waves that chafe yon island bleak. 


But yet he thinks: does Egypt’s coast 
Its Delta rise, or fruitless sands— 

Aboukir’s bay—or Turkish hest— 

Or are his thoughts on other lands ? 
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Perhaps he thinks of that proud steed, 
Who scorned, like him, the Alpine chain, 
And bore him, with electric speed, 
Down to Marengo’s purple plain. 


His thoughts may mount the Pyrenees, 
And range to seats of Moorish power— 
Alhambra’s groves of orange trees, 
Its gates of brass, and marble tower. 


Or does he muse of that proud Czar 
Who ’mid war’s desolating storm, 

The green-house burnt, from Gaul afar, 
That might have kept his chaplet warm? 


Or does he think how kings did try, 
To rock his couch on Elba’s steeps, 
Till trump and drum urg’d on the ery ? 

Ambition dreams, but never sleeps. 


Or does he gaze on Belgium’s field, - 

Where England’s rose blush’d crimson deep, 
In Gallic blood—where chargers reeled, 

And Albion’s widows went to weep ? 


But thought may run in softer moods— 

Of France, Rome’s king, his empress queen— 
Of lities, brooks, or olive woods— 

His old war steed ’mid pastures green ; 


Or shepherds’ crook that rules the glen, 
And bugle notes of gondolier, 

Of grain reap’d down by rural men, 
Or pilgrim songs of muleteer. 


Or he may muse on cottage flowers, 
That deck some Gallic peasant’s home, 
And vines that curl in summer hours, 
Where the proud Seine is wont to roam. 


Each hero paints some moral tale, 

From Nimrod down to Charles the Swede; 
Just as he ranks on glory’s scale, 

From India’s floods to classic Tweed. 


But many more to paint, ’tis thine, 
Than eastern tribes could ever tell, 
From Balbec’s fame to Mecca’s shrine, 
Or else from Greece to France la belle. 


And this shall last to latest time, 

E’en when millennial flowers shall grow, 
And holy poets weave their rhyme, 

By winding Seine or classic Po. 


And weary, sea-sick limbs shall leap, 
To find yon isle of deep repose, 

Where rests the man whose sword could sweep 
From India’s strand to Lapland’s snows. 


From Scottish glens or Palestine, 
Shall pilgrims come—or from Peru— 
And on the mound of him recline, 
Who hither came from Waterloo. 


Can herds of deer their huntsman bind ? . 
Can trembling fawn or swift gazelle 

Turn from the hills o’er which they wind, 

And crush that huntsman’s sounding shell ? 


Retire, great mun—muse o’er the past ; 
Kneel to the King of Sea and Land: 

He wove the chain that holds thee fast ; 
Its links are round his viewless hand. 


At Waterloo—tis thus we read— 
A chapel stands ; on that great day 
Untouched: turn then devotion’s bead— 
This fact might teach all men to pray— 


Or else thy blood-red sun goes down, 
Nor leaves one charm of soft twilight, 
No orange bloom, nor olive crown, 
Nor evening star—but starless night! 


But I forget (for fancy’s spell, 
A moment’s space had made me dream,) 
That death hath not yet tolled thy knell, 
’Mid ocean’s moan and sea-bird’s scream. 


H. 





BENEFITS OF KNOWLEDGE 
ON MORALS. 


(A continuation of the reply to the author of the essays on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Morals.’’) 


BY A NATIVE OF GOOCHLAND, VIRGINIA. 


When all was pure and spotless, the earth a para- 
dise, and the character of man unstained, virtue with 
an unflickering lamp lighted the path of duty. Now 
all has changed. The feelings and passions of the 
human bosom are perverted. And whether we view 
man as a poor outcast in the sandy and parched deserts 
of Arabia—a wanderer on the inhospitable shores of 
Kamtschatka—a solitary dweller amidst the splendid 
ruins of antiquity, or a denizen of some crowded and 
refined metropolis, we find him with a disposition to 
feel, think, and to act for himself. All other created 
things follow their appointed order and unvarying 
course, with no wandering from their orbits—no varia- 
tions—no changes. The stars twinkle, and the flowers 
bud and bloom as they did in the earliest period of 
time. But man has been passing around the whole 
cycle of vices, ignorance and change. If now and then 
the philosophers have been sending forth their oracles 
of wisdom, as their only means of serving and enlight- 
ening their race, and of making the dreary path of 
man’s pilgrimage eloquent with the voice of truth, too 
many have turned aside from the refreshing streams of 
knowledge, to quench their depraved thirsts with the 
muddy and unwholesome waters of ignorance and error. 

Man is both an intellectual and a moral being, 
Gifted with the power of acquiring information of the 
character and condition of eternal objects, of events and 
facts, and of turning his thoughts towards the investi- 
gation of the influences which shape his own conduct, 
he can also mark out the connexions which exist be- 
tween different states of things, and follow them to 
their conclusions. Minerva came all armed and grown 
up from Jupiter’s brain, and was immediately admitted 
into the assembly of the gods, and made one of the 
most faithful counsellors of her father. Unlike the 





fabulous goddess of wisdom, mortals can only acquire 
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knowledge by incessant toil and labor. Every blessing 
is the reward of exertion. Only through labor comes 
improvement. A thousand precious jewels are scat- 
tered around us. There is good in every thing. The 
earth, and air, and sea, are rich with instructions to 
those that learn. Much is within the reach of the 
human intellect, if it will grasp after it. Much that 
will raise it high above the mouldering clods of earth. 
All creation, with its thousand marvels, is before us; 
and it is only for man to lift the veil, if he would be in- 
structed in a steady course of wisdom and of virtue. 
But there are some who contend, that the flame of 
knowledge never blazes up except amidst the ruins of 
morality and virtue. This cannot be its character. 
What is knowledge ? Is it an instrument by which man 
is to be enslaved, and his mind is to be brought under 
the subjection of wild and crude dogmas? Is it the 
cultivation of sentiments, which are at variance with 
human happiness? or of principles which run counter 
to its interests? Does it familiarize the feelings to 
scenes of vice, cad teach the heart to forget the inspira. 
tions of virtue, or to forego the pleasures of hope? Does 
it sing the siren’s song—enchanting the hapless listener 
to destruction? No! This is not knowledge. Go to the 
monuments of true greatness and learn what it is. 
Read its history in the record of illustrious actions ; in the 
works of philanthropists ; in the triumphs of the patriot. 
It has gone through the world as a mighty conqueror, 
contending with power and embattled hosts; pulling 
down long established institutions, overthrowing dynas- 
ties, rooting out from the human bosom prejudices and 
bigotry, loosening the bonds of the oppressed, breaking 
the wand of despotism, opening a vast and wide field of 
thought and of intellectual enjoyment, in which thou- 
sands have reaped unadulterated happiness, and pre- 
pared themselves to benefit their race and their country. 
The tokens of its greatness are scattered every where. 
The traces of its glorious march are to be seen on land 
and on sea. it has bound green and never-fading 
wreaths around the brows of Galileo and Newton, 
Franklin and Fulton, Locke and Bacon, Howard and 
Wilberforce. One of the fathers of ancient philosophy 
beautifully represented truth as the body of God, and 
light as his shadow. Knowledge is truth. It is light 
issuing out of moral and intellectual darkness ; a deve- 
lopment of the mysteries of nature, and of the pheno- 
mena which are continually bewildering the ignorant, 
and leading them into errors. It illuminates the pages 
of religion, and offers to the mind the food which is 
necessary for the growth, nourishment and health of its 
faculties. Without it, man, who was made to soar 
amongst the stars, or to rest in the bosom of his God, 
and to act a noble and exalted part in that great drama 
in which all created things appear, whether beautiful 
flower or noxious weed, the machinations of vile insects, 
or the works of proud and immortal genius, whether 
the little speck of creation which is encompassed by our 
horizon, or the numberless worlds whieh roll far off in 
the wide expanse of the universe, will grovel in the 
dust, and add no illustration of the goodness and great- 
ness of infinite wisdom, to the praises which every other 
created being will sing. If it-be the duty and province 
of knowledge to refine and expand the faculties, and to 
give us right conceptions of the works of the physical 
and moral worlds, what then can be discovered in it 





which is calculated to obliterate the sacred image of the 
great Creator, that, in his munificence, he had impressed 
upon man? 

Nothing can be seen in our moral capacities and na- 
tures, that renders them unfit to be brought under the 
influence of knowledge. Man occupies a place in a 
great system of moral government, in which he bears 
certain relations to a moral governor, and certain others 
to the beings with whom he is associated. Arising out 
of this relationship, there are duties for him to perform. 
He is endowed with powers and feelings, which, if 
properly directed, will qualify him for his task. The 
will, however, is perverse and corrupt, and has a con- 
trolling power, in many cases, over the feelings and 
affections. They, too, in their turn, have a powerful 
and an overwhelming effect upon his determinations 
and resolutions. And when the affections and feelings 
are properly cultivated and directed, the will always 
partakes of their complexion, The appetites and de- 
sires, though depraved, can be controlled, and the result 
will be seen in the conduct. And the only inguiry for 
us to make is, whether an improvement of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and the knowledge which can be received 
through the powers of sensation and simple intellect, 
relating either to external objects or to mental pheno- 
mena, to our own actions, or to those of others, and the 
conclusions which are drawn from our observations, by 
the powers of reason, are calculated to contribute to 
man’s purity as a moral being ? 

The mind, whether cultivated or not, has a great 
influence on the feelings. By our intellect we think 
and we plan. It is ever active and restless; now 
ranging through the world of realities, then sporting in 
one of its own creation. The feelings may prompt us 
to act, but every scheme of life must receive the sanc- 
tion of the judgment. For what other purposes was 
this wonderful machinery of the human mind con- 
structed? Was it formed for nothing? Is it possible 
that the most wonderful, and the most marvellous of 
all the works of creation, is a useless appendage to the 
economy of eternal wisdom? Every creature has its 
part to perform. The meanest animalcule fulfils its 
pre-ordered destiny. The annihilation of a single atom 
would violate the laws and disturb the arrangements 
of the universe. If it were possible to blot out the 
human intellect, and to efface from man that noble fea- 
ture of his character, which enables him to think, to 
reason, and to acquire knowledge, what imagination 
could picture to itself, the wretched condition to which 
the human family would be reduced? Moral and ac- 
countable beings, with depraved inclinations and unhal- 
lowed passions, wandering through the world, like the 
maniac, with no torch of reason to illuminate their path 
of duty, no memory to bequeath to them happy recol- 
lections, no imagination to paint to them a blissful futu- 
rity! The extinction of the light of reason would not 
alter, in the least, their evil propensities. But the pas- 
sions would be no less restrained. The noblest works 
of our race are, at best, poor and evanescent. They 
are heirs of decay and change. The mouldering relics 
of the tomb are the bitterest mocks of their futility. 
What then would man’s noblest achievements be, with- 
out the light of knowledge to guide him? Frailer than 
the withered leaf of autumn before the chasing winds ; 





frailer than a bubble floating on a rough and boisterous 
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ocean. And, no doubt, the writer on the Influence of 
Morals would revolt at the shocking idea of erasing 
from the human constitution its intellectual powers. 
Why then pursue such a course towards it, as is caleu- 
lated to dry up its energies? It is a law of nature im- 
pressed upon every created thing, that it should be 
cultivated and improved, if man ever wants to make it 
subservient to his happiness. The earth must be 
dressed ; the herb of the field must receive the culture 
of the nusbandman ; and the moral feelings must be 
trained up to a course of virtue, Why are the mental 
faculuies to be suffered to run wild?- Why are they to 
remain uncultivated and unexpanded? It would be in 
vain to search the annals of the human race for a single 
example of any good resulting from the prostration of 
the human intellect. It has ever been an expedient, by 
which tyrants and oppressors have foreed submission 
to their cruel schemes. Ambitious and aspiring men 
have often taken advantge of the ignorance of the 
people, to enable them to fulfil their unholy purposes. 
What else enabled Mahomet to establish his system of 
religion, which has for ages held in bondage multitudes 
of human beings? Europe was sunk in the most pro- 
found ignorance and superstition ; the people committed 
the most horrid crimes and disorders; and the ecclesi- 
astics had gained the greatest ascendency over the 
human mind; when the crusaders precipitated them- 
selves upon Asia, and blackened the pages of history 
still deeper with the records of crimes and sufferings. 
Many of the greatest calamities that have befallen the 
world, have been perpetrated by the arts of delusion. 
The sentiments which nations have entertained of 
man, and of all the mysteries of his nature, of the world 
and all its wonderful phenomena, as well as of its more 
ordinary and less surprising works, have uniformly 
been found to exert a great and lasting influence on 
their moral conduct, either for good or evil, according as 
these sentiments have been correct or erroneous. The 
importance of every duty which we have to perform, is 
heightened by a knowledge of the laws of the material 
universe, which are continually operating around us. 
From the meanest insect on which we tread, up to the 
planets revolving in their appointed orbits, we have full 
illustrations of the wisdom and. utility of our duties, 
Objects of sense always surround us; and the mind 
is kept in a great degree under the influence of external 
things. If, therefore, we have wrong conceptions of 
their characters and their importance, the influence 
will be felt in shaping our conduct. Hence sprang the 
wild and injurious theories of astrology. The most 
obvious impression of men, in a state of barbarism, 
would be, that the blue expanse was an arch of immea- 
surable dimensions, studded with brilliant spots, and 
erected as an ornament of our world. But, as the igno- 
rant always ascribe motion to the immediate impulse 
given by some living being, this idea would soon be 
overturned ; and as the easiest and simplest solution of 
the difficulty involved in every such appearance, they 
suppose life to be inherent in the body which moves. 
The dialect of every nation bears traces of this belief. 
Every motion of the air has been conceived to be the 
breathing of a spirit. To every stream, and glen, and 
hill, and to every shrub or tree, which the spring has 
clothed in beanty, has been allotted the vigil of a 
nymph. The naiad and the fawn have not only been 











honored with the poet’s dream, but the ignorant pea- 
sants have offered them many a lamb or kid, with liba- 
tions of wine and honey. It was easy to observe, that 
the sun exerted a great power over the variations in 
the temperature and gravity of the atmosphere, and 
the fertility of the earth. Why should the planetary 
bodies be excluded from a share of the same dominion? 
or why not conceive that their influence is as great over 
the bodies and minds, the actions and fortunes of men, 
as the rule of the greater lights is over the vast king- 
doms of the ocean, the air, and the earth? And as they 
have no apparent connection with the great changes, it 
may be their exclusive province to preside over the 
incidents which occur in the minuter portions of the 
world. The heavens, the ignorant have often consid- 
ered as a divine volume, in whose lucid characters the 
skilful may read the various occurrences of human life. 
And this propensity to form wrong conceptions of ex- 
ternal objects, which is so strong with the ignorant and 
unlettered, has drawn thousands off from the rightful 
performance of some of their most important duties; 
whilst, if they had sifted true knowledge of its dross, 
light would have been thrown around their path and 
dispelled the mists of error. 

Improvement of the mental energies, and the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge, necessarily opens a wide field, not 
only of enjoyment, but of incessant toil and labor also. 
It affords a boundless field of active and ceaseless em- 
ployment. And the history of man shows, that when 
his reasoning and thinking faculties are suffered to 
remain idle, when his talents are unemployed, he is 
not only unable to give a good account of his steward- 
ship, but also the animal feelings usurp control, and he 
comes under the dominion of the vilest and most unruly 
passions: for, man is an active being. He cannot 
remain stationary. He must either advance in virtue 
and improvement, or he must retrograde. And where 
knowledge is slighted, vicious habits will be formed, to 
fill up the vacant hours that should have been devoted 
to useful and innocent thoughts. And it is only by 
giving right directions to the mental energies, that the 
moral principles can recover that authority, which, 
amid the contests of passions, had been obscured or 
lost ; or that each act of the life, and each emotion of the 
heart, is seen in its relations to the great dictates of 
truth, and each pursuit of mortals, in its real bearing 
on the great concerns of a moral being. 

Virtue and correct morals are the essentials of human 
happiness. Without them, man’s proudest achieve- 
ments are nothing; and all of his works will wither up 
like the herb of the field, pass away like dew on the 
mountain, and fade from remembrance like the minions 
of change and chance. But when they are based upon 
virtue, they are throned above the fleeting things of 
time, above the bubbles of error and ignorance, and the 
flower that perishes; above the moon that waxes and 
then waneth in her course, or the stars which glitter 
and dazzle and then vanisheth! Where the light of 
reason is obscured, nations have ever been found wan- 
dering down to the dark and unfathomable abysses of 
crime: The lessons of the past teach nothing else. Of 
all the nations of antiquity, those only have left us any 
models of moral excellence worthy of imitation, who 
have held up high the torch of knowledge. Thousands 
have passed away, and no bright page is to be found 
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in all their annals. And the only token they have left, 
by which future times were to know that they have 
been, were the traces of enormous crimes. No mark 
of intellectual or moral worth is to be seen in all their 
borders, To what cemetery of the nations of anti- 
quity do you go to drop a tear over illustrious merit ? 
Only to that of the people who cultivated knowledge. 
It is there that you find the peaceful tomb of the patriot 
and the philanthropist. We look to the birth-places of 
the arts and sciences, and philosophy—to the lands of 
Socrates and Plato, of Solon and Aristides—to the 
country of Seneca, Brutus and of Tully, not only for 
the monuments of learning and intellectual achieve- 
ments, but also for those of moral greatness. The lite- 
rature of these countries constitutes the greenest spot 
that can be found in the dreary history of the past. It 
teaches many an instructive lesson, and gives a right 
direction to many a wandering thought. The spirit it 
breathes infuses vigor and life into many a desponding 
feeling, and inspires many languid imaginations. Pre- 
cepts of virtue and morality are clothed in the divinest 
beauties of poesy, nursing those resplendent visions and 
sublime aspirings, that are so fit to lift us from sense 
and clay. If the disciples of Roman and Grecian phi- 
losophy did not carry their labors far enough to pre- 
serve them from the follies of life, they were greatly 
deterred from its vices. If their speculations did not 
enable them always to arrive at truth, they imparted 
much wholesome instruction, and inculcated many an 
excellent moral. If the feeble glimmerings of human 
reason have been unable to scatter all the mists of error 
and prejudice, they have been an important guide to 
adventurous man. And where now would be many a 
proud and glorious memento of human greatness and 
worth, of which humanity has often boasted, if all the 
nations, that have flourished and decayed, had acted 
upon the humiliating maxim, that it was unsafe for our 
moral character and condition to impart strength and 
vigor to the. intellect?) What other incentive, than the 
improvement of our rational and intellectual enjoy- 
ments, could ever have aroused the little spark of virtue 
which remained unsmothered in our ignorant and bar- 
barous state into a bright flame, that will cast its light 
down to the remotest ages, and be forever the admira- 
tion of the world? Where would be the memory of 
Greece and Rome, if they had despised the cultivation 
of the reasoning faculties? There would be nought to 
tell that they had been. Nay! no song would ever 
have been sung of the blessings of these ancient repub- 
lics. Why this declamation against reason? It is no 
enemy of humane and liberal institutions, It is not a 
dangerous instrument to truth. It is no corrupter of 
good morals. It is the only means of unlocking the 
treasures of religion. Without it, we can never reap 
the rich harvests of true virtue. What tongue can 
recount the dark and hideous crimes which are now 
perpetrated by many nations of the earth under the 
false and delusive hope, that they are rendering accep- 
table homage to virtue. Ignorance is the cause ; and it 
has ever been the handmaid of vice. Ignorance is the 
opposite of knowledge. One is light, the other is dark- 
ness. Error is the twin-sister of bigotry. Who can 
stand on the bloody banks of the Ganges, amidst the 
human bones which whiten on its shores—now witness- 
ing the cries of innocent sufferers, then appalled by the 





self-approving deeds of superstition and error—and 
countenance for a single moment the belief, that the 
light of knowledge would not greatly stay the mad 
career of crime? Every where, among ignorant and 
unlettered nations, we can find examples of the same 
torch lighting the altar, and firing the stake of persecu- 
tion. Knowledge enables us to understand the precepts 
of virtue, and to read the pages of religion. Withouta 
discriminating and investigating mind, how are we, 
amidst the conflicting religious notions of the world, to 
tell truth from falsehood? It requires the refiner’s fur- 
nace to separate the precious metal from the dross. 
The virgin ore lies buried beneath heaps of rubbish. 
Without skill and labor itis lost. Are we to have mas- 
ters, whose business it shall be to instruct us in the way 
in which we should walk? Ah! the world has known 
enough of this sort of bondage. The mind has been 
chained, and the thoughts have been fettered. And 
where is the good that resulted? Can we find its his- 
tory in legend, or in song? Where can you find one 
single trophy that it achieved for virtue, humanity, or 
religion, amidst its thousand bloody and cruel triumphs 
over the exertions of the patriot, and the aspirations of 
hope? Intellectual bondage never gathered one green 
laurel to weave in the chaplet of religion, but has fos- 
tered error, superstition, and bigotry, and given a pow- 
erful sway to men who have dishonored the cause of 
morality, who have thrown a foul stain upon the pages 
which record the history of the human heart, and have 
given a desolating impulse to the wave of licentious- 
ness. Nor does ignorance teach humility. None are 
so presumptuous as the ignorant. It is the narrow con- 
tracted mind that is unable to soar above the clods which 
surround it, or to comprehend the great bearing of truth, 
and that seizes hold of false notions and dangerous doc- 
trines, becomes elated and. arrogant, and scorns to be 
taught, and thus never comes under that gentle and 
soothing influence of knowledge, which would expand 
the thoughts, refine the feeelings, and inculcate senti- 
ments of liberality. 

Untutored men have often been blessed with trans- 
cendent virtues. Around the cottage of the poor and 
unlearned, have bloomed the sweet and pure flowers of 
morality. David’s harp breathed soft and heavenly 
melodies. It was strung by the finger of heaven, and 
the holiest inspiration swept over every chord. The 
peasant king was blessed above common mortals. And 
the circumstances of his life reflect not the smallest dis- 
paragement upon the importance of education. And 
where do you find so many examples of ignorant men 
being virtuous and useful citizens, as amongst enligh- 
tened and refined nations? Although they do not ex- 
perience the direct, they do the indirect influences of 
knowledge. Here is its power. Here is one grand 
secret of that mighty charm which it possesses, and 
exerts over the happiness of the world. One exalted 
and enlightened intellect is clothed with power that 
can tell upon the fortunes and destinies of myriads; and 
is capable of wielding a sceptre over error and all of its 
evil attendants, and of laying those wholesome restraints 
upon the thoughts of men, which will save them from 
wandering amidst the creations of an impure and uncul- 
tivated imagination, where all is ignorance, where there 
is no landmark to guide to the pure waters of virtue and 
useful instruction, and where the thirsty and craving 
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appetites of mortals can only be ailayed by tasting of 
the muddy and putrid streams of vice and licentious- 
ness. 

Many have converted knowledge into an instrument 
of evil. They have cultivated their faculties merely 
that they might be invested with power. They have 
sought only for the means of gratifying a wild and 
ruinous ambition. Self-aggrandizement was the sole 
object of all their labors, Their feelings were hardened 
against all the gentler influences of mental improve- 
ment, and they appear upon the pages of history as 
notable conquerors, or as vile and usutping despots. A 
corrupt heart urges them on in despite of every motive 
which is addressed to it. Virtue, religion, humanity, 
pleads in vain. The holy precepts of christianity are 
scorned. Nothing that is regarded as worthy of the 
admiration of intelligent beings, gives gratification to 
their corrupt and depraved propensities. 

The evil is not to be attributed to the culture of the 
reasoning powers of man. The air we breathe often 
carries disease and death concealed in its bosom. There 
is no good that may not be perverted, no blessing that 
may not become an engine of incalculable mischief and 
evil. If the refinements and advantages of education 
were entirely unknown, the bad effects which flow from 
the conduct of wicked men would be the same as they 
arenow. Nay, the power of shrewd and mischievous 
men, though unrefined and uncultivated, in communi- 
ties as ignorant as themselves, is far greater in sway- 
ing the multitude to their purposes, than the power of 
any set of men can possibly be in enlightened commu- 
nities. The cultivation of letters makes a thinking and 
reflecting people. It creates a spirit of investigation. 
Every action is scanned. The motives which produced 
it are analized. And the consequences which will 
flow from them are seen and estimated ; and, if neces- 
sary, guarded against, long before the danger is inevi- 
table. An ignorant people are almost sure to invest 
their heroes or aspiring men with the qualities of en- 
chantment—with supernatural gifts—with the wand of 
a magician—or with any dangerous power which they 
may claim as belonging to their character. Let their 
object be the gratification of a wanton ambition, or the 
subversion of the liberties of their country, still they 
are looked upon as the great champions of human hap- 
piness ; as beings commissioned by heaven to give order 
to our moral chaos, and to restore man to his long lost 
rights. It is thus that the most profligate wretches 
have been deified, and monuments have arisen to per- 
petuate their names and their deeds to future times, 
and to call forth the pious act of devotion from poor, 
deluded human sufferers. Men who.have been mighty 
only for evil, whose only triumphs have been bloody 
ones over the sacred cause of humanity, have been 
remembered as the stern and uncompromising friends 
of virtue, and human improvement. So strong have 
been the effects of such sentiments with some nations, 
that it has required ages of improvement and intellec- 
tual cultivation, entirely to shake them off. The his- 
tory of oppression sustains us in our position. 

Does knowledge become an evil by the power which 
it gives bad men of staining and corrupting the- litera- 
ture of a country, and thereby polluting the fountain of 
pure morals? A Voltaire may propagate doctrines, 
alike subversive of morals and religion. A Bulwer 








may excite the passions of those who have loose and 
unsettled principles, and who are ever eager to find out 
something that will administer gratification to their 
unhallowed lusts. For awhile, much evil may be pro- 
duced by such perversions of talents. But, in free and 
enlightened communities, the triumph will only be mo- 
mentary. And its ultimate tendency will be, to call 
into exercise energies that will wipe the foul stain from 
the character of literature, blot out the very remem- 
brance of it, and that will vindicate from all aspersions 
the cause of outraged morals, and that will deck the 
holy sentiments of virtue in all the fascinating beauties 
of literature, in all those heavenly charms, which a pure 
and enlightened imagination can throw around a sub- 
ject of such vital and intrinsic importance. Profligate 
writers are generally encouraged in their attacks upon 
the valuable institutions of society, by the corrupt man- 
ners and vitiated taste of the age in which they live. 
This gives them being and activity. And they take 
literature as the channel, through which the long con- 
fined and smothered up streams of corruption and vice 
may flow out. Not till then is the nature of the dis- 
ease, which affects the morals of society, properly 
understood. All the symptoms are seen in the litera- 
ture of the times. And has not the same channel 
always been effectually used to restore health, and to 
root out the very seeds of the evil? Literature reflects 
the moral sentiments of the age. It is a bright mirror 
in which are imaged forth, not merely the mighty efforts 
of some exalted intellects, but also the workings of the 
feelings of the mass of men. There is a secret yet 
powerful sympathy between an author, and every 
emotion that stirs in the hearts of that class of men, 
whose plaudits and admiration he is ambitious to gain. 
Every sentiment which is inculcated, that has any prac- 
tical bearing on the moral conduet, is in unison with 
theirs, though the beauties of composition, the bold and 
vigorous flights of the imagination, and the soul-stirring 
eloquence are his. A licentious author meets with 
approbation from those, whose corrupt morals and dis- 
solute principles prompted his genius. And most of the 
evil which results from his works, is felt by those who 
seek for them, that fuel may be added to the unholy 
flame of their passions. This exposition of the feelings 
and taste of society, enables the advocates of virtue to 
direct all their energies against the attempts which are 
made to undermine it. It points out how the remedy is 
to be applied, and where the evil is greatest. And 
unless every spark of true morality and patriotism is 
extinguished, by the same causes which called these 
works into being, the evil will be promptly and effica- 
ciously opposed. So far then from literature’s being 
an engine which bad men can convert into an instru- 
ment of incalculable harm and injury, it gives the clue 
to the dark and dangerous labyrinths of error and vice, 
in which the ignorant, the deluded, and the abandoned, 
may have been locked up for ages. It is the mutter- 
ings of the volcano, giving timely warning to all to flee 
for safety, before the long repressed and smothered fires 
shall break out, and the frightful wave of desolation 
shall sweep over the land, destroying every thing that 
is valuable in society, and leaving nothing but a barren 
waste behind. In England, until the commencement of 
the revolution, which ended in the beheading of Charles 
I., there had been very little freedom of thought or of 
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conscience. The sudden overthrow of established cus- 
toms, and the sudden breaking of restraints, which had 
long fettered the soarings of genius, and prevented the 
consciences of men from exercising their proper offices, 
naturally led mankind into the opposite extreme, where 
the wholesome boundaries erected around virtue to guard 
it from licentiousness, were overleaped. After the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, the character of Charles IL. 
served greatly to corrupt the literature of his timz. 
From these concurrent circumstances, most of the cele- 
brated writers of this age remain monuments of genius, 
perverted by indecency and bad taste. But this 
wretched state of literature soon called into exercise the 
chaste and splendid talents of Addison, Steele, Rowe, 
Prior, Akenside, Thomson, Pope, and of a number of 
others, who, in every department of literature, mani- 
fested a strong leaning towards whatever could conduce 
to purity of sentiment and delicacy of feeling, and whose 
works have rendered essential service to the cause of 
virtue and religion, and gained for themselves and their 
country imperishable renown. 

Social man owes much of his dignity and happiness 
toa refined and chaste literature. Its power is more 
wonderful, than that of kings. Its achievements are 
mightier, than those of the warrior. The tokens of its 
blessings will be remembered, when the pyramids which 
stand as memorials of despotic oppression, shall have 
crumbled into dust. The green laurels, which wave 
over the tombs of Homer and Virgil, will ever be culti- 
vated by an admiring world. The effects of a conque- 
ror’s triumph may be soon effaced—the blessings it dis- 
pensed soon cease to be enjoyed; whilst the immortal 
efforts of Newton and Locke, to elevate the reasoning 
faculties of man, to give a right direction to human 
thoughts, and to increase the sources of rational enjoy- 
ment, will be seen shaping the characters of thousands, 
as long as letters or knowledge shall endure. ‘The 
works of corrupt men may last, until the excited pas- 
sions which produced them shall have been counter- 
acted in their evil tendencies, and shall have subsided. 
If mankind are allowed to think, and reflect, and to read 
for themselves, the literature of any age will be properly 
sifted; and all that is not calculated to improve the 

condition of humanity, and to contribute to the triumphs 
of truth over error, and of knowledge over ignorance 
and all its hurtful consequences, will be marked with 
the seal of reprobation. No work tending to corrupt 
public morals—to debase virtue, and to trample upon 
human nature—no matter how it may have flourished 
in the times when it was produced, and no matter what 
amount of mischief it may have effected, will meet with 
admiration in after ages, if the mind is left unfettered. 
No man, no matter how prone he is to taste the filthy 
waters of the streams of licentiousness, if he is left with 
a judgment unshackled, and capable of estimating the 
value of morals and social institutions, to the prosperity 
and happiness of his country, but will aid in consigning 
to oblivion every attempt to unsettle the foundations of 
society, and of human enjoyment. Virtue and religion 
are clothed in a thousand charms, which will challenge 
the respect and homage of every enlightened man, al- 
though the promptings of a vitiated taste and depraved 
moral feelings may have urged him into the whirlpool of 
vice. The waters of Lethe are not thus sprinkled on 
the works of Milton, or Locke, or Newton. They 








increase in reputation and usefulness, as time rolls on ; 
gathering fresh laurels in each successive generation ; 
throwing around virtue a bright halo of glory ; gaining 
for true and undefiled religion that honor and admira- 
tion which is so justly its due; and weaving, for the 
cause of oppressed humanity, a chaplet of never-fading 
reputation. 

Woman is no less improved by the advancement of 
knowledge and letters, than man. The ignorance of 
barbarism must have yielded to the refinements of edu- 
cation, before she can be elevated to her proper station 
in society. ‘To calculate the immense value of the pro- 
gress of education to woman, we have merely to look at 
the history of her sufferings in all those countries where 
freedom of thought and inquiry have been prohibited, 
Wherever the dark and gloomy spirits of despotism 
and ignorance have brooded, there the record of her 
trials and hardships has been written in tears and blood. 
Wherever you can trace the footsteps of oppression, 
there you can find the vestiges of her wrongs and her 
crimes. Mental cultivation and the progress of litera- 
ture have always refined the character of woman, and 
thrown around it those graces and ornaments, which 
have never failed to command respect and homage. The 
high and excellent qualities which recommend her to 
the admiration of every rational being, which qualify 
her to adorn and bless society, and countenance every 
virtuous sentiment that can tend to raise human nature 
above the lowering effects of vice, which enable her to 
smooth the rugged path of life, and to sooth all its sor- 
rows, and which eminently fit her to encourage man to 
cling to every hope which will inspire the best emotions 
of fortitude, patriotism and religion, can only have their 
proper influence by the expansion of her faculties. 
From her very condition, when her mind is neglected, 
her energies are crippled, and the only power she has 
of winning esteem and affection becomes almost impo- 
tent. The achievements of Hannah More, Felicia 
Hemans, Maria Edgeworth, Miss Sedgwick, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, in the great causes of virtue and religion, 
would never have been performed, had it not been for 
the estimation in which literature is held by the good 
and reflecting portion of mankind; and the incalculable 
benefits, which these immortal spirits have done for the 
world, would never have been enjoyed. The works of 
these exalted women have not only gained for them a 
rich and precious reputation, and names that will be 
held in faithful remembrance as long as the memory 
shall perform its duty, but have also given a tone to the 
feelings of the female part of society, which will urge 
them on in a course of usefulness and honor, and ope- 
rate as a beneficial check upon the licentious opinions of 
men, and as an encouragement to whatever can adorn 
the moral character. It may be, that the tendency of 
many literary efforts has been to lower our estimate of 
female virtue and dignity. If every instance of this 
sort, that can possibly be produced, were thoroughly 
investigated, we would perceive, that the literature of a 
country which had thus stooped from its high vocation, 
to injure and insult woman, had first been corrupted 
and polluted itself, by the powerful operation of causes 
which had extended their baneful influences to every 
human institution, poisoning every fountain of happi- 
ness, blasting every blossom of hope, leaving nothing 
untouched and unwithered. This opinion is strongly 
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supported by the events of the French revolution, For 
a long period the people of France had suffered the 
greatest civil and ecclesiastical oppression. The arm of 
civil power crushed the budding of liberty, and the 
minions of the pope smothered all those sacred feelings 
which would render homage to religion. All those who 
dared to think and act for themselves, suffered from the 


sword of persecution. The principles of morality and 
virtue were prostituted to vice, by the church of Rome. 
The civil power, instead of being the shield to protect, 
was the sword todestroy. Religion, instead of refining 
the moral feelings, was made to pamper the passions of 
a profligate priesthood. The torments of the inquisi- 
tion were followed by the most horrid massacres, until, 
finally Louis XIV. revoked the sacred edict of Nantes, 
in consequence of which the protestant churches were 
destroyed throughout France; the soldiery committed 
the most scandalous excesses, and after the loss of an 
almost innumerable number, 50,000 of the most valua- 
ble and industrious of her citizens were foreed into 
exile. These bloody and disastrous occurrences redu- 
ced nearly to nothing the number of those who inclined 
to the support of virtue and undefiled religion. Those 
who remained and who did not bow submissively to the 
wicked mandates of the catholic clergy, imbibed the 
deadliest prejudice and hatred towards religion, seeing 
what a wretched and corrupt thing it was, under the 
control and management of a vast and powerful estab- 
lishment, that pretended to be the infallible guardian 
and keeper of the consciences and souls of men. The 
putrid condition of the political and religious atmos- 
pheres drove men into the gloomy labyrinths of anar- 
chy and of skepticism. The contagion was not slow in 
spreading. It soon commenced heaving asunder the 
foundations of society. Rousseau, sickened with the 
thraldom of ancient prejudices, inveterate abuses, and 
the worst of slaveries, conceived the absurd notion of 
bettering the condition of man by throwing off the 
restraints of civilized society. The depraved heart of 
Voltaire, rendered outrageously wicked by the evils of 
a perverted religion, lauded the errors of infidelity. And 
the policy of the government and of the catholic church 
had been such, as to prevent any bold efforts being made 
to rescue the rising generation from the contagion of 
bad examples, and the influence of false principles, 
France felt the loss of those valuable citizens, who had 
been driven away by the tyranny of Louis XIV; and 
deism and infidelity, though weak against the plain 
doctrines of the cross and the evidences of christianity, 
were strong against the fanaticism of a bigoted, and the 
superstition of a corrupted church. The defence of 
religion and of social institutions fell into hands little 
capable of reaping laurels in a contest for the preserva+ 
tion of good morals or pure christianity. They were 
utterly unfit to contribute to such virtuous and intellec- 
tual triumphs, as had cast a bright and never-fading lus- 
tre on the names of Saurin and Massillon. In these 
unhallowed conflicts of infidelity and superstition, of 
fanaticism and bigotry, of anarchy and despotism, it 
was impossible for the character of woman to remain 
unassailed and uninjured. It would not have been 


otherwise, if knowledge and letters had been neglected ; 
but the evils of ignorance superadded to the frightful 
workings of the worst passions of our nature, would 
have increased, beyond the conception of the boldest 


imagination, the mischievous results. It is tracing the 
injury to the wrong cause, to contend that literature has 
degraded female excellence. Woman’s countenance 
never shines so attractively as when it is irrradiated 
with the light of knowledge. Her worth is only pro- 
perly appreciated by such as have felt the softening 
and expanding effects of education. And under the 
balmy influences of mental improvement, and the 
soothing consolations of religion, woman will shine as 
cherubimically, and sing as seraphically, as “any of 
the redeemed on earth.” 

If female character has not always been exalted, as 
it should be amongst cultivated nations, it has been 
much less so where ignorance prevailed. And if even 
knowledge has not secured to her the enjoyment of her 
just rights and privileges, the cruel precepts of dark 
and barbarous ages have taken them all away. And 
the history of letters records not a single triumph that 
they ever gained over the gentler feelings of our nature, 
but forms one vast and splendid monument of the vic- 
tories of morality and virtue over the most hurtful 
passions. 

The warmest admirers of the expansion of our men- 
tal capacities never claimed, for knowledge and human 
letters, all those blessings and prerogatives which it is 
the province of religion only to bestow. They would 
not, for all the treasures of the world, supplant it in 
the affections of the people. Its heavenly principles 
only are adequate to raise man to his primitive condi- 
tion, to root out those jarring and conflicting lusts which 
have hurled him down into the gloomy abysses of 
crime, filled the world with sufferings, and placed vir- 
tue and happiness far from the path of his sinful pilgri- 
mage. Pure christianity is the greatest blessing that 
could have been granted to mortals. It is the pathway 
from earth to heaven. It leads from error to truth, 
from bondage to freedom, from crime to virtue, from 
despair to hope. Before its triumphant march the 
works of iniquity must crumble into dust, and the 
raging of human passions will become still. Religion 
can pour the healing balm into the corrupted heart, 
and administer the sweetest consolations. No! learn- 
ing does not seek to usurp the place of true devotion. 
It bows reverently before the Bible and cries, ‘ thou 
art worthy to receive all homage and adoration.” Even 
human wisdom does not teach infidelity. Whilst na- 
ture and all her wonders and beauties, her green val- 
lies and her rugged mountains, the gentle ripples of 
her streamlets and the roaring of her cataracts, the 
soft zephyr of evening and the whirling tornado, all, 
all point to the ruling hand of infinite goodness, and 
sing the praises of their Creator, knowledge decked in 
a thousand fascinating charms joins in the universal 
chorus. All the power that we contend for as belong- 
ing to human learning is, that by giving employment 
to our restless mental faculties, it will preserve us in a 
great measure from the follies and vices of life, restrain- 
ing many an evil prompting, and preparing us better 
to appreciate the blessings of pure religion to make us 
more valuable citizens. Ignorance may be favorable 
for the growth of bigotry, superstition and fanaticism, 
but piety grows better in the sunshine of knowledge. 
And if the annals of the world are impartially ex- 
amined, we will find, that the dear and costly expe- 





rience of a thousand ages will teach, that it is the duty 
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of every patriot and good man, and especially of every 
christian, to use all his powers in disseminating useful 
information among the people, and to oppose every 
thing that would encourage ignorance. 

The “ native of Petersburg” can find nothing but poi- 
son in the fruit of the tree of knowledge. He points 
to the corruption of the antediluvian world as a signal 
proof of the unhallowed effects of a high degree of in- 
telligence, and of the diffusion of knowledge. We in 
vain look for the evidences of his positions. Where 
are the facts from which his conclusions are drawn? 
If the race of men before the flood were more corrupt 
than the generations since, why attribute it to their 
superior understanding? Where are the monuments 
of their exalted wisdom? Swept from remembrance ? 
Or did they only exist in the visions of a heated imagi- 
nation? The inspired writer tells us, “there were 
giants in those days; mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.” The learned Thomas Scott sup- 
poses they were men of great stature, and celebrated 
for their deeds of wickedness, and their exploits as war- 
riors. There are many causes which might have con- 
tributed to their unparalleled depravity. Yet, we are 
at a loss to conceive the reason why they should be 
considered superior in the powers of the intellect, to 
any of the other nations that have flourished on our 
earth; and even admitting that they were, there is no 
rational ground for us to believe, that knowledge in- 
creased the wickedness of their hearts. It was a de- 
praved heart, and not an enlightened understanding, 
which imbrued the hands of Cain in his brother’s blood. 
No voice of warning comes to us from the experience 
of the ages beyond the flood, teaching us to shun the 
constquences of education. ‘The wreck of the antedi- 
luvian world was a lasting memorial of the dreadful 
evils of ignorance and crime. Man had tasted of the 
forbidden fruit which had rendered his will perverse, 
and had poisoned his moral constitution: and though 
the same aet which had brought disease and vice into 
the world, had given to man, by the exercise of his 
reasoning and investigating powers, the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and of forming just conclusions of 
the tendency of actions, yet the effeets of his fallen 
state were such as to obscure his high intellectual ijlu- 
mination, and to render nerveless all the energies of 
his character, the development of which is absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of any noble or exalted 
purpose. Perverse moral feelings bewildered and stu- 
pified his mental qualities, and made them useless to 
the purposes of his being, until he was taught by the 
sad lessons of experience, by sufferings and by trials, 
to regard the admonitions of his judgments and the 
dictates of a sound understanding. And in the primi- 
tive ages the history of man proves, that, through the 
perversity of his will, he disregarded the warning 
voice of his own reason, as well as the revelation of 
heaven. 

The writer, whose sentiments we have been oppo- 
sing, thinks he perceives in the history of the son of 
David, to whom God had given “a wise and under- 
standing heart, so that before him there was none like 
unto him, neither after him was there to arise any like 
unto him,” the utter worthlessness of an enlightened 
understanding in exerting a salutary influence over the 
will, The giver of all good, who was well pleased at 
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the request of Solomon, did not thus slightly value the 
gifts which were granted him. 

Considering man as an intellectual being, as the work 
of a great Creator who had bestowed upon him facul- 
ties, which he must develope and exercise to secure for 
himself happiness, and to render himself useful to so- 
ciety, we, far removed from the prejudices and passions 
which accompanied the breaking out of the reformation, 
rejoice in the blessings which have flowed from that 
remarkable occurrence. Amongst the thousand other 
blessings which it has dispensed, it has given a sure 
footing to freedom of thought and opinion, and thus 
greatly aided the cause of human improvement. If 
truth be the aliment of the soul, to teach it error is to 
deny it the proper nourishment, Error is the great 
enemy of man, and the malignant destroyer of all the 
excellences of his nature. It withers up the intellect, 
and man, whom it was sent to enlighten, sinks down 
to his kindred dust. For ages did the Catholic hierar- 
chy dictate what the people were to believe, and how 
they were to act; confining the speculations of phi- 
losophy within the limits of vulgar theory, and chain- 
ing the human mind down from its noble flights; at- 
tempting to raise an altar to God upon the ruins of the 
temple of science ; and to veil in deeper mystery the 
wonderful works of creation. The inquisition, the 
pretended guardian of the christian faith, denounced 
the immortal Galileo as the abettor of irreligious opi- 
nions, and compelled the old astronomer to abjure the 
heresy of the earth’s motion. What a mortifying pic- 
ture of atrocious and unpardonable presumption! A 
venerable philosopher, with his head silvered over by 
the study of nature, forced to disavow, against reason 
and conscience, the great truths which he had published 
to the world, and which shone forth in every part of 
those heavens to which he appealed! An assembly of 
reverend cardinals, encircling the old man upon his 
knees, fixing the laws and arrangements of nature, 
repressing the great truths which she unfolds, and con- 
demning to punishment, the mighty sage who first dis- 
closed to man the unexplored regions of boundless 
space. We hope that such attempts to check the pro- 
gress of the human intellect were the efforts of expi- 
ring bigotry. The progress of religious and civil free- 
dom, since the reformation, has erected a strong barrier 
against such humiliating oppression. Religion and 
knowledge can now advance side by side, dispensing 
their blessings, elevating and exalting the condition of 
humanity. 

Are we to be told by a Virginian, by a native of the 
land of Washington and Henry, the great champions 
of civil and religious freedom, that the reformers would 
have done more essential service for religion and man- 
kind, by merely correcting the giaring abuses of the 
“ancient establishment,” and by perpetuating its do- 
minion, than by breaking the sceptre of its power, and 
leaving the mind free to exercise its faculties in finding 
out truth, and in detecting vice? Is it probable that it 
would be to the advantage of religion, liberty and hu- 
manity, if the guardian care and protection of his ho- 
liness, the pope, were extended to us? The struggles 
of the last three hundred years cannot have been in 
vain. The triumphs of freemen have not been bloody 
victories over virtue and religion. Hampden and Sid- 
ney, Washington and Lafayette, did not reap their rich 
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and imperishable rewards in contests for principles 
which were to corrupt and ruin their fellow men. The 
voice of humanity has proclaimed them to be the great 
benefactors of the world. The flight of time, and the 
succession of events throw no mists around their names. 
Every conflict of virtue, knowledge and patriotism 
gathers fresh flowers, to add to the unfading garland of 
their renown. Their works have left a bright track 
behind them for the admiration of all coming time, and 
are carrying light and liberty and happiness down into 
the dark regions of futurity. The final recompense for all 
their labor, and the coronal to all the visions and trans- 
ports of their patriotism, is reserved for that period 
which is yet veiled in the womb of coming events, 
when the efforts of patriots shall have completely van- 
quished the power of despotism and slavery, when 
knowledge shall hold its triumphant banner, proudly 
floating over the last shattered forces of ignorance and 
error, when the mild influences of the gospel shall have 
bowed the vile lusts of men and of nations into the 
dust at the feet of Jesus, and its effulgent beams of 
light shall have formed the never-fading bow of hope 
and promise, in the last remnants of the dissipated 
storm of the passions, upon which mortals will gaze 
with admiration and delight forever. 

It was better to suffer persecution at the hands of 
the Roman eatholics for a season, than to remain for- 
ever in the lowest state of moral and intellectual degra- 
dation. The incense of a thousand different altars, 
which have been erected by the dictates of piety, is 
more acceptable than the offerings of hecatombs of 
lambs and heifers in the ancient and stupendous temple 
of bigotry, superstition, ignorance and licentiousness, 
Men never were designed to think and feel exactly 
alike ; and all attempts to.coerce them, have resulted 
in crime and bloodshed, and in the promulgation of the 
dark and destroying principles of infidelity. 

Freedom of thought leads to investigation, and in- 
vestigation brings to light objects which tend to arouse 
the energies. Intellectual excitement, then, is the 
result of the cultivation of knowledge. Is this excite- 
ment dangerous to the happiness and the social institu- 
tions of man? It has destroyed many an ancient sys- 
tem, and turned into dust the lofty columns of many a 
proud fabric. It has robbed ignorance of its enchant- 
ment, and acquired an immortality of fame for nations, 
It has led to the discovery of truths, which have ex- 
alted the condition of man as a rational being, and 
thrown light into the darkest corners of creation. It 
led Newton to bequeath a rich and invaluable legacy 
to all that should come after him. It led Columbus to 
discover the new world ; and raised Franklin to a high 
eminence whence he was enabled greatly to disarm the 
storm of its terror, and to confound the enemies of hu- 
man liberty. It led to the gushing forth of those lofty 
strains of Shakspeare, Homer, Dante and Milton, 
which flow on as if beneath the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, breathing heavenly melodies, singing undying 
songs to which man will listen with rapture, profit and 
ecstasy forever. Man being a restless, improvable 
being, the excitement of his rational faculties will urge 
him on in the pursuit of objects that will increase his 
happiness. Lethargy to him is a fatal disease. He 
must have action, or all his energies hasten at once to 
decay. As soon as the ease and the refinements of 





luxury succeeded the ardor of patriotism, the thirst of 
military glory, the enthusiasm of liberty, in the Gre- 
cian states, we no longer look for those splendid exam- 
ples of heroic virtue which we all delight to contem- 
plate. The Grecians were enervated, and their great- 
ness was remembered asa thing that had been. An 
unrestrained press and freedom of opinions, are not 
liable in a healthy state of society, to produce a fright- 
ful menfal excitement. The principles of the reforma- 
tion, of civil and ecclesiastical liberty, are more strongly 
rooted in the American soil than any where else. And 
yet, no author here has attempted to win a lasting 
name by injuring the institutions of his country, or by 
tearing down the temples of morality and religion. 
Their works will form a bright and never-fading leaf 
in the annals of literature. Virtue itself feels exalted 
because they have written, and their countrymen, for 
ages to come will be proud of their fame. 

National greatness and importance depend upon the 
development of the resources, and the exercise of the 
powers of the nation. The moral and intellectual worth 
of a people, is their most valuable treasure, and is the 
richest inheritance for posterity. Knowledge opens 
before them the recorded experience of other ages, and 
points to the causes which led to the rise and to the 
fall of empires, and lifts a warning voice against licen- 
tiousness. And though poison is sometimes thrown 
into the sacred fountains of learning, shall they be 
abandoned, when we have the means of cleansing them 
of the evil? Every human thing is liable to injury and 
to corruption. All the works of nature yield to the 
destructive influence of time. The mountain falls, and 
cometh to nought. The river changes its course, and 
the sea its bed. The frail monuments of human great- 
ness cannot escape the destroyer. The most stupen- 
dous efforts of physical power soon pass even from the 
recollection. Man’s intellectual and moral struggles 
only, are endowed with any force to resist the eneroach- 
ments of decay. They remain to tell the future what 
the past has been—to arouse the sleeping energies of 
patriotism, and to rekindle the fires of genius and vir- 
tue. If poor degraded Greece ever again rises above 
the ruins of her fall, the love of country, the emotions 
of heroic fortitude and the aspirations after the rewards 
of an honorable and useful life, will have been im- 
planted in the bosom of her sons by the melodies of 
her poets and the songs of her minstrels, by the pol- 
ished histories of her ancient renown, and by the elo- 
quence of her orators. And if the world should ever 
again relapse into the moral and political darkness and 
degradation of the middle ages, the feelings of the phi- 
lanthropist and the patriot, imbodied in the works of 
literature, would be handed down to other times, and, 
when oppression was drunken with the brutalizing 
draughts of licentiousness, they would raise up a Bruce 
or a Tell, a Washington or a Lafayette, to assert the 
rights of outraged humanity, and to free the world 
from bondage. 





FAME. 


Fame is a dowerless virgin, whom one must wed 
from love, and not from lucre.—.4non. 
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LETTER FROM MALTA. 
To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


Malta--its first settlement by the Pheacians—afterwards by the 
Phericians, Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Vandals and 
Goths, Arabs, Normans, Germans, French and Spaniards—- 
ceded by Charles V. to the knights—taken possession of by 
the order. 


The question has not been unfrequently asked, whe- 
ther Malta was situated in Europe or Africa. England, 
by a vote of her parliament, and for a political purpose, 
voted it to be in Europe, while for centuries the kings 
of Sicily always termed it one of their African posses- 
sions. Geologists have each in their turn, as might favor 
their views, stated it to have been originally joined 
with Sicily, or Africa; from its proximity, it might 
more naturally be said with the former, as Cape Pas- 
saros lies distant to the north only fifteen leagues, while 
Cape Bon, the nearest land of Africa, runs in a west- 
northwest direction, at a distance little less than two 
hundred miles. This is the sole reasoning of those 
who call it an European island. On the other hand, 
many who have given the subject their study, have as- 
serted, that though it was more distant from Africa, yet 
the soundings to that continent were gradual, that it 
was peopled in ancient times by the Carthagenians, 
that the islanders have to this day the Arab features, 
and speak a dialect of a language, by which they make 
themselves easily understood by their Arab neighbors— 
and lastly, that the stratification of the whole southern 
border of the island, exactly corresponds with that of 
Barbary, which runs in the line of its direction. The 
decision one makes on this subject, is of no trifling im- 
portance to the better class of islanders; for, if Malta 
is in Europe, they are termed, in the broad sense of 
the word, Europeans; if in Africa, they are Arabs. 
Ptolemy has placed it in Africa, while Pliny and 
Strabo have given it a situation between the islands 
of Italy. 

Malta is, in its historical recollections, far more cele- 
brated than any other island in the Mediterranean. It 
will not compare with Sicily for fruits, with Candia for 
oil, with Scio for almonds, or Tenedos for wines—yet 
in sacred history they must all yield to that of Malta. 
Some writers have supposed that this island received 
its name from the Greeks, and that they called it Meli- 
ta, by which denomination it was known for nearly 
two thousand years, from the fine quality of honey 
which to this day it produces. This supposition is 
most probably correct. Others have thought that it 
was called after Melita, the daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. 

The most ancient writer who makes mention of Mal- 
ta is Homer, and in his Odyssey, he terms it the “ isle 
of Hyperia.” According to tradition, it was at that 
period inhabited by the Phezacians, a race of giants, 
who have left as their remains the tower at Goso, and 
the huge tombs now visible in the Benjemma mountains, 
which we may describe hereafter. These people colo- 
nized the island some fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, and enjoying as they did the chief navigation of 
this sea, it was tu them of no little importance. They 
worshipped not only their own Gods, but also those 
of Egypt and Persia. They erected several temples, 
one in honor of Juno, as also others to Isis, Osiris 





and Mercury. This last was the most reveréd, as he 
was thought to be the protector of their commerce, 
to which alone the isle of Hyperia owed its wealth and 
settlement. 

By the Phzacians the island was called Ogygia: it 
was governed by kings ; and several coins, as also two 
monuments, are now visible in the museum of the Mal- 
tese library, which are of Punic origin, and covered 
with their characters. The Pheacians having retained 
uninterrupted possession of Ogygia for nearly eight 
hundred years, were at last defeated and driven out by 
their Greek rivals, who colonized in their turn, and of 
whom no traces now exist, save in the ruins of a wall or 
fort built in honor of Phalaris, the tyrant, and some 
small sepulchral mounds, of which there is much doubt 
whether they are, or are not, of Grecian build. Where- 
ever the Greeks made a conquest of a place, and formed 
a settlement, they always erected a temple to Apollo— 
one was built at Citta Vecchia, the site of which is now 
occupied as a public square, and will be pointed out by 
any Cicerone, although not a vestige remains to tell of 
the ancient ruins, which there for ages existed. During 
the period the Greeks had possession of Malta, they 
were first governed by a high priest whom they called 
Hierothites, and afterwards by archons vested with 
similar powers, as those who under the same name once 
presided at Athens. Through the kindness of the 
librarian of the Maltese library, I have seen several an- 
tiquities of these people, all of which are doubtless the 
remains of a much later date, than that of which we 
are now speaking: the most remarkable, is a small 
square altar, on which two figures are sculptured in the 
act of offering up to the goddess Proserpine (to whom 
the same was dedicated) a small fish—also a statue of 
Hercules, a naked figure, and of white marble, well 
executed, and in the highest state of preservation ; 
several medals, the most of which have upon them the 
effigy of an Isis, or a Juno, with an ear of corn, expres- 
sive of the fertility of the soil: the word Melaisaion is 
found on all which were shown to me. 

About five hundred and twenty-eight years before 
the christian era, the Carthagenians made war with the 
Greeks, and conquered them. The conquerors permitted 
the inhabitants to retain their dwellings and worship 
their household gods. At this time, the Greek and 
Phenician languages were equally spoken in the 
island, 

In the first Punic war, Melita was attacked and 
plundered by Attilus Regulus, and seized upon by 
Cornelius. The Romans, however, did not long retain 
it. Some two hundred and forty years before Christ, 
the Carthagenians were again defeated by the Romans, 
and Malta a second time fell into the hands of its former 
masters—it having been stipulated in the treaty be- 
t'veen the two powers that all the islands between 
Africa and Italy should be yielded to the conquerors. 
Sempronius, in the second Punic war, completely es- 
tablished the Roman power at Malta. 

Two pieces of marble are the only remains which 
the Carthagenians have left us, supposed to have been 
the base, and shaft of a chandelier, on each of which 
there is an inscription in the Greek and Pheenician 
language. We are indebted to the learned Abbe Bar- 
thelemy for the only good translation, which runs as 
follows : 
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“* We Abdassar and Asseremor, the sons of Assere- 
mor, the son of Abdassar, having made this vow to 
our Lord Mélere, the tutelar divinity of Tyre, may 
he bless and guide us in our uncertain way, Dio- 
nysius and Serapion, of the city of Tyre, the sons 
of Serapion to Hercules, surnamed Archegetes.” 
It is thought that those who made this vow were 
seamen, and prayed for a continuance of prosperous 
voyages. 

The Romans soon became aware of the importance 
of the island, serving as it did to prevent the encroch- 
ments of the infidels, and to afford an easy and safe 
shelter to their shipping. They made use of all the 
means in their power to retain it, granting to the Greek 
inhabitants a continuance of all their ancient customs, 
and permitting them to be governed by their own laws. 
They particularly encouraged commerce and manu- 
factures: linen cloths were brought to such fineness, 
that they were exported to Rome, and considered by 
these enervated people as a great article of luxury. 
They beautified and adorned the temples, offered in- 
cense to the protecting gods of the. island and their 
trade, and made the altars of those godsrespected. In 
excavating, some twenty years ago, at the head of the 
great harbor, the Roman remains of a vast mole were 
found, which once bounded the fort ; and very latterly, 
indeed within the last two months, while the workmen 
were engaged in digging a place to serve asa founda- 
tion for the monument which is now being erected to 
the memory of the late respected Major General Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, they came upon a pavement which 
well answered their purpose, and which was doubtless 
of Roman build, and perhaps the ruins of a temple. 
The stones were laid in that shape, which induced all 
who saw them to entertain this belief. The Ro- 
mans have left us, as evidences of their rale at Malta, 
many medals, a few inscriptions, and a couple of sta- 
tues, the head of Augustus in basso relievo, and the bust 
of Antonius, sculptured from native stone. Their in- 
scriptions make mention only of the repairs of the tem- 
ple of Proserpine and Apollo, and the enlargement of 
their theatre. The medals bear upon them the head of 
Juno, the Latin word Melitaion—while on the reverse 
isa triumphal chain with a Romaic inscription, I had 
almost neglected to mention an antiquity which is, of 
all the Roman remains, the most solemn and interest- 
ing—it is a large sepulchral lamp, of a singular shape, 
beautifully and curiously made. It was discovered 
some two hundred years ago, and is now exhibited in 
the public museum. 

The Roman empire being dismembered, the Vandals, 
in 455, took possession of Malta, and retained it ten 
years, when they were driven out by the Goths, who 
remained as rulers for several centuries: while these 
people governed, the temples were plundered, and the 
commerce destroyed. Very little isto be met with at 
this day, which may serve to bring to our recollection 
of the dominion of the Goths; a small inscription in 
the church of St. Agatha in the old city is indeed their 
only monument. 

Belisarius, who was sent by the Emperor Justinian 
to wrest Africa from the Vandals, landed at Malta in 
553, took possession, and united it to the Roman em- 
pire. Under this protection, the inhabitants became 
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inhabitants the same commercial advantages which 
they enjoyed under the ancient Romans, and the island 
never became so celebrated, as it was ages before, when 
under the government of the same power. It is said 
the Greeks, who at this period divided the trade, were an 
abandoned people, having none of the virtues of their 
ancestors, but cursed with all their pride, extravagance, 
and follies: these traits of character drew upon them 
the enmity of the other inhabitants, who on an oppor- 
tune occasion, sacrificed them to the Arabs, During 
the long period of three hundred years, from the time 
of Justinian to the conquest of the island by the Arabs, 
we have only, as remains, a half defaced inscription, 
and a small and singularly made figure of bronze: it 
represents a youth kneeling, with his arms extended, 
and in his hands a small bowl; the whole figure is co- 
vered with Greek, Etruscan, and unknown characters, 
and is prized by the lovers of antiquity as a rare, an 
interesting, and a valuable curiosity. The Greeks, 
after many years of the most servile oppression, rose, 
retook the island, and held possession for thirty-four 
years, when they were in their turn again defeated, 
and by this conquest, their power was most effectually 
destroyed. The Arabs killed all those who by age were 
capable of bearing arms, and disposed of the women 
and children as slaves. ‘These barbarians treated all 
the other inhabitants with lenity, paid a proper respect 
to the christian religion, and imposed no taxes on the 
people. Not a long time ago, the Baron Zara had in 
his possession a large sepulchral stone, which was 
entirely covered with an Arabian inscription, and the 
Marquis Barbaro still retains in his museum some gol- 
den coins of Arab circulation. 

Anno Domini one thousand and ninety, the Normans 
conquered the island, and permitted those of the 
Arabs, who wished to leave, to carry with them all 
their property. Those who remained, enjoyed their 
religion by the payment of a small tribute. Count 
Roger, who made this conquest, has left us some coins, 
with his arms upon them: this nobleman, after making 
a treaty with the barbarians that all christian slaves 
captured at sea by their corsairs should not be held in 
bondage, returned to Sicily. In 1224, Frederick I, 
made a conquest of Celano, in Calabria, and sent the 
prisoners he made in that province as exiles to Malta. 
For seventy-two years the Maltese were subjects of the 
emperors of Germany. 

Fortune next threw the island into the hands of 
Charles of Anjou, who was king of Sicily ; it was not, 
however, long held in his possession, although it re- 
mained for a few years subject to the French govern- 
ment—the brother of Charles being at that period Louis 
IX. king of France. 

In 1298, Corneille, who commanded the French fleet 
cruising off Malta, was attacked by Roger, an Arrago- 
nian admiral, defeated and killed: the victors landed, 
took possession of the island, the inhabitants having 
made no resistance. Charles made an attempt to re- 
conquer it, but his fleet was dispersed, and the empire 
of his enemies firmly established. Pious foundations 
are the only remains, which the Norman, German, and 
French princes have left us of their government. From 
this time, and indeed for a period of one hundred and 
thirty years, little is recorded on the page of history, 
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peruse—it mentions only of the tyranny practised by 
the rulers, who were sent by the kings of Arragon and 
Castile to govern the Maltese, and of the islanders 
having subscribed, in 1428, thirty thousand florins, to 
have the islands annexed by king Alphonso, to the 
kingdom of Sicily. 


PART II. 


In the preceding chapter we have given a brief state- 
ment of the history of Malta, from its first settlement, 
some fifteen hundred years before Christ, until the 
period when it was permanently annexed to the king- 
dom of Sicily. While doing this, we have had recourse 
to several works, all of which are acknowledged to be 
very imperfect: it appears as if each author, had stu- 
died to contradict the statements of the other. Where- 
ever we have observed any thing which we thought 
might be interesting, we have copied it; and for the 
historical notices we are chiefly indebted to the volumes 
of Boisgelin and Vertot, both of whom were knights, 
and consequently in all their feelings prejudiced in favor 
of the order. 

The island of Malta is but a rock of limestone, and 
were it not that veins of granite and marble had been 
found in the vicinity of the Benjemma hills, which ex- 
tend from Valetta in a north-west direction, it might 
literally be said throughout its whole extent to be of the 
same soft species. The soil has been made by the 
islanders, and nothing can be more erroneous than the 
assertion given by Brydone, that the earth was origini- 
nally brought from Sicily. In Hennen’s topography, 
we have noticed a long and interesting article on the 
manufacture of the soil, which we should like to 
quote entire, as given from the pen of Dr. Tully; 
we shall, however, content ourselves with briefly no- 
ticing it at present, and turn to it again hereafter: 
we have often witnessed the process, and can vouch for 
its veracity. 

A countryman wishing to make a barren rocky sur- 
face a cultivated plat of earth, commences by breaking 
up the stones which lies on the surface, and for a depth 
of some six inches. This fine powder is carefully laid 
aside and mixed with the calcareous earth, which is in- 
variably found under the first layer of stone—a half 
acre, which is the avarege size of a field, cleared in this 
way, is then covered with this artificial soil. By the 
assistance of manure, “and by its great aptitude in its 
new form to the absorption of moisture from the atmos- 
phere, its bulk very perceptibly increases, and soon 
forms a sort of concrete texture.” Watermelons and 
cucumbers, requiring the least nourishment, are first 
raised, and will fourish the succeeding season—“ corn 
is the usual growth of the third year ;” and it is by this, 
and similar processes that by far the greater part of Mal- 
ta and Goso has been brought into a state of cultivation, 
and the soil been found so rich, that although only of a 
few inches depth, it will produce to the husbandman its 
two and three yearly crops, as a just reward for his 
toil and labors. It is a common conversation here 
with the countrymen, of their “ever-producing soil ;” 
and a most happy thing it is for the Maltese, for had 
not nature ordained it so, many more instances would 


be noted of the death of the poor from absolute star- 
yation, 


In the early part of 1525, when the knights were 
wanderers in different parts of Europe, the king of Si- 
cily proposed, should the inhabitants consent, to yield 
them Malta for their habitation. L’Isle Adam, the 
celebrated grand-master of Rhodian memory, in June of 
the same year, sent eight commissioners to explore the 
rock, and report on their return, whether it would be a 
suitable place of residence, or, in other words, he might 
have said banishment, for it could be but little less to 
them, who had for so many years been enjoying every 
luxury on a fertile island, and dwelling at the same 
time in the beautifully built and strongly fortified city 
of Rhodes. The emissaries at this period flattered 
themselves, as did the grand-master, that with the 
promised assistance of galley slaves from France, of 
money from Spain, and artillery from England, they 
should be enabled to make a successful attack on 
Rhodes, and drive the infidels from the city. The re- 
port which they drew up was therefore any thing but 
flattering. They stated that the island of Malta was 
merely a rock of a soft sand stone called tufa, about six 
or seven leagues long, and three or four broad ; that the 
surface was scarcely covered with more than three or 
four feet of earth, which was likewise stony, and very 
unfit to grow corn and other grain, though it produced 
abundance of figs, melons, and different fruits; that the 
principal trade of the island consisted in cotton, and 
cumin, which the inhabitants exchanged for grain; that 
except a few springs in the middle of the island, there 
was no running water, nor even wells—the want of 
which the inhabitants supplied with cisterns; that 
wood was so scarce as to be sold by the pound—which 
forced them to use wild thistles, for dressing food; that 
the island contained about twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants—of both sexes—the gteatest part of whom were 
poor and miserable, owing to the barrenness of the 
soil; and, in a word, that a residence at Malta appear- 
ed extremely disagreeable, indeed almost insupportable, 
especially in summer. Such was the state of this 
island, as reported by these commissioners upwards of 
three hundred years ago. Indeed, it was so discouraging 
that the L’Isle Adam wept while giving a perusal to 
the document, which gave him the unwelcome intelli- 
gence. The grand-master found, that the promised 
succors were not forthcoming—his treasury empty—the 
strength of the order greatly reduced, by the number of 
those who had fallen in fair fight against the Turks, 
and by those who were deceased from the plague on 
their voyage to Europe; with all these accumuiated 
misfortunes on his memory, he exclaimed in full coun- 
cil, “ must I survive the loss of Rhodes for no other end 
than to be a witness, and that at this period of my 
life, of the scattering and perhaps the utter ruin of an 
order, whose institution is of so sacred a nature, and 
whose government is confided to me ?” 

It singularly happened that this illustrious old man had 
hardly ceased speaking, when the commander Bosio, a 
brave man, who had been sent by the grandmaster to 
Rhodes to discover the strength of the Turkish garri- 
son, and what chance there might be of success should 
an attack be made, returned, and on his entry, all pre- 
sent knew by his fallen countenance, even before he 
spoke, that nothing could be hoped from his statement 
to authorise the attempt. . 





It appeared that the project which the grand-master 
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entertained had been too long delayed, and that the 
same having been made known at Constantinople, the 
grand seignor had immediately changed the garrison, 
and put several christians to death, in the city whom he 
suspected of having favored thedesign. It was with the 
utmost difficulty, and when beset with dangers, that the 
commander Bosio himself, found means to escape the 
strict search which had been made by order of the go- 
vernor. The knights having heard this report, with 
common consent, abandoned all hopes of ever again 
recapturing Rhodes, and turned their attention to the 
other places which had been named, and which by con- 
quest or grant would be suitable for a seat and resi- 
dence of the order. 

Bosio, who was ever warm and enterprising in those 
things in which the interests of his order were con- 
cerned, had been, on his return from Rhodes, to Modon, 
a city of the Morea, where he found two Greeks by 
birth, but Turks by profession, who were filling the 
highest places in the town—the one, by name Cajolan, 
had command of the fort, the other was chief director 
of the customs, and also master of the gate of the 
mole. These renegadoes, on being written to, came at 
night on board the commander’s ship. “ Bosio found 
them thoroughly penitent for their fault in having 
changed their religion, and resolved to atone for it 
though at the expense of their lives.” After various 
consultations, during which many plans had been de- 
vised, it was at last arranged as follows: On a certain 
day a number of merchant vessels should arrive in the 
harbor, each containing some three score of the order ; 
that during the night they should all be landed, some 
being admitted by Cajolan into the tower which pro- 
tected the fort, while the others should pass through 
the marine gate, kill the guard, and enter the town. 
While this was going on, acannon shot should serve as 
a signal for the christian fleet, which should be at an- 
chor behind the neighboring island of Sapienza, to 
approach, bombard the city, and send reinforcements 
to assist the attacking party. This was a favorite pro- 
ject with the French knights, who it appeared would 
rather fight for Modon than take quiet possession of 
the islands of Malta and Goso, L’Isle Adam, how- 
ever, who was a man of sound judgment, preferred a 
certain settlement, to one which was to be gained by 
conquest, and proposed—which after a long discussion 
was unanimously agreed to—that Bosio should be sent 
as ambassador to Rome, to request the pope, who had 
been one of the order, to exert his influence with the 
emperor Charles V., he having been named by him, as 
“arbitrator of the conditions, and terms of the feof- 
ment.” 

It appears that the emperor did not wish to yield 
the islands, ‘‘ unless the body of the order would take 
an oath of fidelity to him, in quality of its sove- 
reign—that a new creation should be made of a second 
bailiff of the language of Castile—that in the admi- 
ral’s absence, none but a knight of the language of 
Italy should command the gallies—and, lastly, that the 
city of Tripoli, on the coast of Barbary, should be 
taken possession of by the order, and be defended by 
them against the attacks of the infidels. Bosio after 
having fulfilled his embassy to Rome, and at the sug- 
gestion of the pope, continued on to Madrid, where on 












with the terms proposed by him it was impossible for 
the knights to accept of the islands—giving as their 
reasons, “that although they were all born subjects of 
different powers, yet the order in general by its pro- 
fession was independent of any one; that the only 
view of the institution was to defend all christians 
alike against the incursions of the infidels; that for 
so many years as the order had existed with some kind 
of glory, it had never yet been known to engage 
against any christian prince in favor of another— 
and with regard to Tripoli, they stated that sending 
knights to defend so weak a lace, surrounded as it 
was by barbarians and infidels, was little better 
than sending them to the slaughter.” The pope also 
took this occasion to recommend to the emperor, 
in the strongest terms, the interests of the order of 
St. John—stating that “he had been brought up in 
it, and considered it in a manner as his second 
family.” 

Though the emperor was not easily caught with so- 
licitations, in which his interest was not concerned, yet 
being reconciled with the pope, he observed it was 
impossible to refuse him any thing—and it is affirmed 
that the house of Medicis and the order of St. John, 
owe their re-establishment to the exertions of Clement, 
who was at that period at the head of the Romish 
church. 

On the twenty-sixth of October, 1530, L’Isle Adam, 
with his council and chief commanders, arrived and 
anchored in the great harbor of Malta. On landing, 
they went immediately to the parochial church of St. 
Lawrence, in which they performed divine service ; this 
ceremony being finished, the grand-master entered the 
town situated at the foot of the castle of St. Angelo, 
which was composed of wretched hovels, and tenanted 
by people of the most savage and rustic appearance. 
Not a house could be found suitable as a residence for 
the grand-master—this, in connection with the barren- 
ness of the soil, the poverty of the inhabitants, the 
want of bread, which they could only procure from 
Sicily, and no place of defence in case they should be 
attacked, grievously afflicted L’I[sle Adam, more espe- 
cially when he thought of Rhodes, so fruitful in corn, 
so rich by its fleets, and armaments, and moreover the 
capital of six other islands, the most inconsiderable of 
which was better fortified than Malta. Eight years 
had expired from the time the order was driven from 
Rhodes to the period when it was established at Malta, 
and during this long term the knights had been resi- 
dents at Candia, Messina, Civita Vecchia, Viterbo, 
Nice, Villa Franca, and Sicily. 

These continued movements were attended with 
much expense, and had not Charles, the emperor of 
Spain and king of Sicily, granted the islands of Malta 
and Goro as opportunely as he did, as a habitation of 
the order, the probability is, that with a drained trea- 
sury, and their spirits broken, each knight would have 
returned to his home, and as a body that these men 
would never have been more celebrated for their deeds 
in arms, and for the services which they afterwards so 
effectually rendered to the christian world, while for 
nearly three hundred years they waged an almost un- 
ceasing war with their infidel enemies. 
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his arrival he called on the emperor, and stated that 
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SCIENTLZ MISCELLANEA.—No. V. 
TENDENCIES. 


We often observe in the growth of natural 
objects, a tendency towards a certain form, which 
they seldom if ever assume. In the common lan- 
guage of natural history, they are said “ to affect 
certain forms,”’ Ido not know a better illustra- 
tion of this remark, than is afforded in the growth 
of plants. Plants affect a perfect regularity of 
form—a regularity which shall extend not only 
to the form and position of their leaves and boughs, 
but also to the angles at which they are joined 
together. Could the trees of the forest effect that 
which they only affect, instead of that endless va- 
riety with which they now delight the eye, they 
would present a stiff and monotonous regularity, 
as if jointed and morticed together by the hand of 
an artist. Then might a fanciful man, find, in- 
deed, some foundation for a figure used by a cele- 
brated American botanist, who has spoken of trees 
as ‘‘ cities of leaves.’” This tendency of plants to 
assume a perfect regularity in their growth, is 
manifested in several ways. If we examine one as 
it first springs from the ground—a young peach- 
tree, for example—we will find that it has two 
large fleshy leaves, placed exactly opposite to each 
other, and perfectly alike in color, structure, &c. 
The shoot which is to become the future tree, 
springs from between them in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the earth’s surface. If we wait until it 
has developed its leaves, and then again examine 
it, we will find the second leaf just one quarter of 
the way around the stem from tke first, and mea- 
suring up the stem a little more than half way be- 
tween the first and the third. The same will be 
found to be true respecting all the other leaves. 
If | may be allowed the use of such language, the 
difference of longitude between each two consecu- 
tive leaves is 90 degrees; whilst the difference of 
latitude is a little more than half the distance 
between the leaf below, and the leaf above the one 
from which we measure. During the months of 
July and August, at the point where each leaf is 
inserted into the stem, a bud is formed, the embryo 
of a future bough. By carefully dissecting one of 
these buds, and examining with a microscope, the 
whole of the bough, so far as it is destined to be 
developed by the next year’s growth, may be dis- 
covered in miniature; each leaf carefully folded 
over the one Lelow it, and all packed away within 
four hard scales, intended to afford them protection 
from the frosts and storms of winter. By care- 
fully examining this bud, we will discover that 
the same perfect regularity is provided for, in the 
growth of the next set of branches, which charac- 
terised the first year’s shoot. And yet this per- 
fect regularity is never attained. In some trees 
a nearer approach is made to it than in others, but 
all present greater or less irregularities. 





These irregularities result from the action of 
what a naturalist calls “ disturbing causes.”’ I 
will mention and illustrate the action of one or two 
of these. Let us suppose that the young tree is 
growing in a perfectly perpendicular direction— 
its stem is possessed of a certain degree of elasti- 
city—if bent by a slight wind it soon recovers, but 
by a stormy wind it may be so far bent as not to 
be able to restore itself, and thus a permanent 
crook may be given to the stem. Again, let us 
suppose that the buds are all formed at the proper 
time, and in their proper places, and that all are 
carefully wrapped up to defend them against the 
inclemency of winter. Of these buds it is not 
probable that more than one-half will survive to 
open at the call of spring. The most insignificant 
circumstance may determine which shall perish, 
and which survive. Even the insinuation of a 
drop of water beneath its scaly covering, may 
destroy a bud, and thus give rise to an irregu- 
larity in the form of the future tree. Let us take 
the case of a shoot on which eight buds had been 
formed at the close of summer, and suppose that 
one-half of these are destroyed during the succeed- 
ing winter; it is a coincidence hardly to be ex- 
pected that these should be either the first, third, 
fifth and seventh, or the second, fourth, sixth and 
eighth; and yet all this would be necessary in 
order to preserve a perfect regularity of form to 
the tree. 

An insect may destroy a bud, or even a whole 
bough. Many insects are taught by instinct to 
pierce the bark of certain plants, and there to de- 
posite their eggs. Where this is the case, the 
part pierced swells up, and a complete derange- 
ment ensues. The nut-gall, and the common 
green ball, seen on the leaves of some species of 
oak,are produced in this way. If we suppose that 
the growth of the plant was perfectly regular 
before, and that no deleterious influence is exerted 
upon the wounded part by the sting of the insect, 
yet as each bough receives an equal portion of the 
nourishment taken in by the root ; and as a part of 
that received by the wounded branch is necessa- 
rily employed in forming the excrescence, there 
must be less lefi for increasing the size of that 
bough; and thus an irregularity is produced. 

Many other of these disturbing causes might 
be mentioned, but these I deem sufficient for the 
purpose of illustration. By far the greater part 
of them act more powerfully during the winter 
than during the summer; and hence perennial 
plants are much more irregular in their structure, 
than annuals ; and those which grow slowly, than 
those which grow rapidly. All plants, however, 
are more or less irregular, not because they do 
not affect perfect regularity of form, but because 
they are never exempted entirely from the opera- 
tion of disturbing agencies. And yet their ideal 
regularity is very seldom so far departed from, as 
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to “enlit them. for purteseiten the part snipe) 
them in the economy of creation. It generally 
happens, that about as many buds are destroyed on 
one side a tree, as on the other; seldom if ever does 
it become so one-sided as to be broken off, and 
fall by its own weight. 

W hat is particularly worthy of remark in this 
matter, is, that with every thing tending to a stiff | 
and formal regularity, such an infinite variety 
has been made to spring up and delight the eye, by 
what may be called the incidental operation of 
causes, whose chief end is to produce results with 
which the vegetable kingdom is in no way con- 
nected. This, I think, may fairly be cited as an 
instance of economy in creation. So universal is 
the operation of these ‘‘ disturbing agencies,” and 
so endless the variety of form which results from 
them, that we might search the world over in vain 
to find two trees precisely similar in shape. In 
fact I do not know but that I may say, without 
laying myself open to the charge of extravagance, 
that there never have been two such trees upon 
the surface of our globe. 

A remark or two by way of applying this to 
settle a question of taste.. A little more than half 
a century since, it was the fashion in England to 
trim trees in the form of cubes, spheres, pyramids, 
cones, &c. &c. If my memory does not deceive 
me, Il have noticed in a few instances, something 
of this same taste in this our good state of Vir- 
ginia. Such taste might, perhaps, be tolerated in 
the neighborhood of those mountains in China, 
which on the authority of Osheck, quoted by Malte- 
Brun, we believe, to “‘ have the forms of the heads 
of dragons, tigers, bears,” &c.; or even in En- 
vionne, in the Valais, where their principal moun- 
tain resembles the old French frizzled wigs; but 
in this land, which nature has made the depository 
of many of her grandest works, it is intolerable. 
For my own part, I had much rather see the same 
number of green boxes or barrels, mounted upon 
poles, than these distorted caricatures of trees. It 
was a taste of this kind which Goldsmith intended 
to ridicule in his story of the seven sisters of the 
Flamborough family, who, on having their like- 
nesses taken, each one was painted smelling an 
orange. Should any of my readers feel inclined to 
ornament the outsides of their dwellings with trees, 
trimmed in the style just mentioned, I hope they 
will improve upon the hint given them by Golil- 
smith,and ornament the inside after the manner of 
the Flamborough family. 








_—— 


No. VI. 
SUPERIORITY CONFERRED BY SCIENCE. 





“A shopkeeper in China sold to the purser of a | 
ship a quantity of distilled spirits according to a/| 
sample shown; but not standing in awe of con- 
science, he afterwards, in the privacy of his store- , 
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hoae, added a certain quantity of water to each 
cask. ‘The spirit having been delivered on board, 
and tried by the hydrometer, was discovered to be 
wanting in strength. When the vender was 
charged with the intended fraud, he at first denied 
it, for he knew of no human means which could 


| have made the discovery ; but on the exact quan- 


lity of water which had been mixed, being speci- 
fied, a superstitious dread seized him, and having 
confessed his roguery, he made ample amends,” 

The above is one instance among many which 
might be mentioned, of the advantage which 
scientific knowledge gives its possessor over the 
ignorant. Whilst the philosopher in his study is 
engaged in the laborious investigation of abstract 
truths, the question is often asked ‘‘ cui bono?”’ 
But when the results of his investigations are ap- 
plied to the affairs of real life, their benefit is at 
once evident. Perhaps one or two instances more 
may set this truth in a stronger light. 

“On mount Pilatus, near Jake Luzerne, is a 
valuable growth of fir trees, which on account of 
the inaccessible nature of the mountain had re- 
mained for ages uninjured, until within a few 
years a German engineer contrived to construct a 
trough in the form of an inclined. plane, by which 
these trees are made to descend by their own 
weight, through a space of eight miles, from the 
side of the mountain to the margin of the lake. 
Although the average declivity is no more than 
about one foot in seventeen, and the route often cir- 

cuitous, and sometimes horizontal, yet so great is 
the acceleration, that a tree descends the-whole 
distance in the short space of six minutes. "To the 
spectator standing by the side of the trough, at 
first is heard, on the approach pf the tree, a roar- 
ing noise, becoming louder and louder ; the tree 
comes in ‘sight at the distance of half a mile, and 
in an instant afterwards shoots past with the noise 
of thunder, and almost with the rapidity ofan arrow. 
But for the knowledge of the inclined plane, which 
this German engineer had previously acquired, such 
a work as this would have appeared impossible.” 

The chronometer, a species of watch constructed 
to go with great accuracy, has of late been applied 
to the purpose of determining longitude at sea. 
*‘After months spent in a passage from South 
America to Asia,” says Arnott, “‘ our captain’s 
chronometer announced that a certain point of 
land was then. bearing east from the ship at a dis- 
tance of fifty miles; and in an hour afterwards, 
when a mist had cleared away, the looker-out on 
the mast gave the joyous call, ‘land ahead !’ veri- 
fying the report of the chronometer almost to a 
mile, after a voyage of thousands. It is natural at 
such a moment, with the dangers and uncertain- 
ties of ancient navigation before the mind, to exult 
in contemplating what man has now achieved. 
Had the rate of the wonderful little instrument in 
_all that time changed even a little, its announce- 
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ment would have been worse than useless—but in 
the night, and in the day, in storm, and in calm, in 
heat, and in cold —while the persons around it were 
experiencing every vicissiltude of mental and bodi- 
ly condition, its steady beat went on, keeping 
exact account of the rolling of the earth, and of the 
stars; and in the midst of the trackless waves, it 
was always ready to tell its magic tale of the very 
spot of the globe over which it had arrived.” In 
one point of view, this result appears to arise from 
the perfection of the chronometer’s mechanism ; 
but had not the man of science determined the 
exact figure of the earth, and its rate of motion 
around both its own axis and the sun, the chro- 
nometer could have given no information respect- 
ing longitude ; it would have told its tale indeed, 
but without science as its interpreter, that tale 
would have remained wrapped in the mystery of 
an unknown tongue. A. B. G. 





DUTY OF MOTHERS. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY.* 


Mothers best discharge their duty to the eommunity, 
by training up those who shall give it strength and 
beauty. Their unwearied labors should coincide with 
the aspirations of the Psalmist, that their “sons may 
be as plants grown up in their youth ; their daughters, 
as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” They would not wish to leave to society, 
where they had themselves found protection and solace, 
a bequest that would dishonor their memory. 

We, who are mothers, ought to feel peculiar solici- 
tude with regard to the manner in which our daughters 
are reared. Being more constantly with us, and more 
entirely under our control than sons, they will be natu- 
rally considered as our representatives, the truest tests 
of our system, the strongest witnesses Lo a future gene- 
ration, of our fidelity or neglect. 

“Unless .women,” said the venerable Fellenberg, 
“are brought up with industrious and religious habits, 
it is in vain that we educate the men: for they are the 
ones who keep the character of men in its proper eleva- 


* The rule which we usually observe, is to leave our readers to 
form their own judgments upon the labors of our contributors, 
without comment or commendation from ourselves. We shall 
be justified, however, in departing from this rule, in reference to 
this article from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney, if, by so doing, it 
shall arrest the attention of our readers generally. To say noth- 
ing of its characteristic graces of style, the subject of which it 
treats is of momentous importance to the happiness and well- 
being of the community ; and, if it were possible, it should be 
placed in the hands of every mother capable of appreciating the 
beauty and originality ofits thoughts and precepts. We own 
ourselves to have been highly delighted with it, as we usually 
are with every thing from the pen of this highly gifted lady. The 
genius, taste, and morality of our country are already much in- 
debted to her, and her fame as an authoress is the public pro- 
perty of the nation. We do not know whether the works of 
Mrs. Sigourney have been as yet generally introduced into our 
southern female schools ; if not, they certainly should be, whe- 
ther they are regarded as chaste models of composition, or as 
repositories of all that is pure in sentiment and sublime in 
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tion.” Our duty to the community, which must be 
discharged by the education of a whole race, comprises 
many unobtrusive, almost invisible points, which in 
detail may seem trivial, or at least desultory, but which 
are still as important, as the rain-drop to the cistern, or 
the rill to the broad stream. 

A long period allotted to study; a thorough implan- 
tation of domestic tastes, and a vigilant guardianship 
over simplicity of character, are essential to the daugh- 
ters of a republic. That it is wise to give the greatest 
possible extent to the season of tutelage, for those who 
have much to learn, is a self-evident proposition. If 
they are to teach others, it is doubly important. And 
there is no eountry on earth, where so many females 
are employed in teaching, as in our own. Indeed, from 
the position that educated women here maintain, it might 
not be difficult to establish the point, that they are all 
teachers, all forming other beings upon the model of 
their own example, however unconscious of the fact. 
To abridge the education of the edueator, is to stint the 
culture of a plant, wliose “ leaves are for the healing of 
the nations,” 

1 was delighted to hear a young lady say, at the age 
of nineteen, “I cannot bear to think yet of leaving 
school, I have scarcely begun to learn.” With pro- 
priety might she express this sentiment, though she 
was eminent both in studies and accomplishments,—if 
the great Michael Angelo, could adopt for his motto, in 
his ninetieth year—“‘ ancora imparo,”—and “ yet I am 
learning.” 

It has unfortunately been too much the custom in our 
country, not only to shorten the period allotted to the 
education of our sex, but to fritter away even that brief 
period, in contradictory pursuits and pleasures. Pa- 
rents have blindly lent their influence to this usage. To 
reform it, they must oppose the tide of fashion and of 
opinion. Let them instruct their daughters to resist the 
principle of conforming in any respect to the example of 
those around them, unless it is rational in itself, and 
correctly applicable to them as individuals. A proper 
expenditure for one, would be ruinous extravagance in 
another. So, if some indiscreet mothers, permit their 
young daughters to waste in elaborate dress and fash- 
ionable parties, the attention which should be devoted 
to study, need their example be quoted as a precedent? 
To do as others do, which is the rule of the unthinking, 
is ofien to copy bad taste and erring judgment. We 
use more discrimination in points of trifling import. 
We pause and compare patterns, ere we purchase a 
garment which, perchance, lasts but for a single season. 
Why should we adopt with little inquiry,—or on the 
strength of doubtful precedent,--a habit, which may 
stamp the character of our children forever? 

When circumstances require, the youngest girl should 
be taught not to fear to differ from her companions, 
either in costume, manners, or opinion. Singularity for 
its own sake, and every approach to eccentricity, should 
be deprecated and discouraged. Even necessary varia- 
tions from those around, must be managed with deli- 
cacy, So as not to wound feeling, or exasperate preju- 
dice. But she who dares not to be independent, when 
reason or duty dictate, will be in danger of forfeiting 
decision of character, perhaps, integrity of principle. 

Simple attire, and simple manners, are the natural 
ornaments of those who are obtaining their school edu- 
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cation. They have the beauty of fitness, and the policy 
of leaving the mind free, for its precious pursuits. 
Love of display, every step towards affectation, are 
destructive of the charms of that sweet season of life. 
Ceremonious visiting, where showy apparel, and late 
hours prevail, must be avoided. I feel painful sympa- 
thy for those mothers, who expose their young daughters 
to such excitements, yet expect them to return unim- 
paired and docile, to the restraints of school discipline. 
“Those who forsake useful studies,” said an ancient 
philosopher, “for useless speculations, are like the 
Olympic gamesters, who abstained from necessary la- 
bors, that they might be fit for such as were not so.” 

Shall I allude to the want of expediency, in exhibit- 
ing very young ladies in mixed society? Their faces 
become familiar to the public eye. The shrinking deli- 
cacy of their privileged period of life escapes. The 
dews of the morning are too suddenly exhaled. They 
get to be-accounted old, ere they are mature,—more is 
expected of them, than their unformed characters can 
yield,—and if their discretion does not surpass their 
years, they may encounter severe criticism, perhaps 
calumny.. When they should be just emerging as a 
fresh opened blossom, they are hackneyed to the com- 
mon gaze, as the last year’s Souvenir, wnich by cour- 
tesy or sufferance, maintains a place on the centre-table, 
though its value has deteriorated. Is not the alterna- 
tive either a premature marriage, or an obsolete con- 
tinuance in the arena of fashion, with a somewhat 
mortifying adherence to the fortunes of new candidates, 
as, grade after grade, they assert their claims to fleeting 
admiration, or vapid flattery ? 

How much more faithfully does the mother perform 
her duty, who brings forth to society, no crude or 
superficial semblance of goodness, but the well-ripened 
fruit of thorough, prayerfu! culture. Her daughter, 
associated with herself, in domestic cares, at the same 
time that she gathered the wealth of intellectual know- 
ledge, is now qualified to take an active part in the 
sphere which she embellishes. Adorned with that 
simplicity which attracts every eye, when combined 
with good breeding, and a right education, she is 
arrayed ina better panoply than the armor of Semira- 
mis, or the wit and beauty of Cleopatra, for whom the 
Roman lost a world, 

Simplicity of language, as well as of garb and man- 
ner, is a powerful ingredient in that art of pleasing, 
which the young and lovely of our sex are supposed to 
study. The conversation of children is rich in this 
charm. Books intended for their instruction or amuse- 
ment, should consult their idiom. Ought not females to 
excel fn the composition of elementary works for the 
juvenile intellect, associated as they are with it, in its 
earliest and least constrained developments? The 
talented and learned man is prone to find himself em- 
barrassed by such a labor. The more profound his 
researches in science, and the knowledge of the world, 
the farther must he retrace his steps, to reach the level 
of infantine simplicity. Possibly, he might ascend 
among the stars, and feel at home; but to search for 
honey-dew in the bells of flowers, and among the moss- 
cups, needs the beak of the humming-bird, or the wing 
of the butterfly. He must recall, with painful effort, 
the far-off days, when he “thought asa child, spake 
as a child, understood as a child.” Fortunate will he 





be, if the “strong meat” on which he has so long fed, 
have not wholly indisposed him to relish the “ milk of 
babes.” If he is able to arrest the thoughts and feelings, 
which charmed him when life was new, he will still be 
obliged to transfuse them into the dialect of childhood. 
He must write in a foreign idiom, where, not to be 
ungrammatical is praise, and not utterly to fail, is vic- 
tory. Perhaps, in the attempt, he may be induced to 
exclaim, with the conscious majesty of Milton— my 
mother bore me, a speaker of that, which God made my 
own, and not a translator.” 

It has been somewhere asserted, that he who would 
agreeably instruct children, must become the pupil of 
children. They are not, indeed, qualified to act as 
guides among the steep cliffs of knowledge which they 
have never traversed; but they are most skilful con- 
ductors to the green plats of turf, and the wild flowers 
that encircle its base. They best know where the 
violets and king-cups grow, which they have themselves 
gathered, and where the clear brook makes mirthful 
music in its pebbly bed. 

Have you ever listened to a little girl telling a story 
to her younger brother or sister? What adaptation of 
subject, circumstance, and epithet? If she repeats 
what she has heard, how naturally does she simplify 
every train of thought. If she enters the region of 
invention, how wisely does she keep in view the taste 
and comprehension of her auditor. Ah, how powerful 
is that simplicity, which so readily unlocks and rules 
the heart, and which, “‘ seeming to have nothing, pos- 
sesseth all things.” 

Those who are conversant with little children, are 
not always disposed sufficiently to estimate them, or to 
allow them the high rank which they really hold in the 
scale of being. In regarding the acorn, we forget that 
it comprises within its tiny round the future oak. It 
is this want of prospective wisdom, which occasions 
ignorant persons often to despise childhood, and renders 
some portions of its early training seasons of bitter 
bondage. ‘ Knowledge is an impression of pleasure,” 
said Lord Bacon. They who impart it to the young, 
ought not to interfere with its original nature, or divide 
the toil from the reward. Educated females ought 
especially to keep bright the links between knowledge 
and happiness. This is one mode of evincing gratitude 
to the age in which they live, for the generosity with 
which it has renounced those prejudices, which in past 
times circumscribed the intellectual culture of their sex. 

May I be excused for repeatedly urging them to con- 
vince the community that it has lost nothing by this 
liberality? Let not the other sex be authorised in 
complaining that the firesides of their fathers were 
better regulated than their own. Give them no chance 
to throw odium upon knowledge, from the faults of its 
allies and disciples. Rather let them see, that by a 
participation in the blessings of education, you are 
made better in every domestic department, in every 
relative duty—more ardent in every hallowed effort of 
benevolence and piety. 

I cannot believe that the distaste for household indus- 
try, which some young ladies evince, is the necessary 
effect of a mere expanded system of education, Is it 
not rather the abuse of that system? or may it not 
radically be the fault of the mother, in neglecting to 
mingle day by day, domestic knowledge with intellec- 
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tual culture? in forgetting that the warp needs a woof, 
ere the rich tapestry can be perfect? I am not prepared 
to assert that our daughters have too much learning, 
though I may be compelled to concede, that it is not 
always well balanced, or judiciously used. 

Education is not indeed confined to any one point of 
our existence, yet it assumes peculiar importance at 
that period when the mind is most ductile to every 
impression. Just at the dawn of that time, we see the 
mother watching for the first faint tinge of intellect, 
“more than they who watch for the morning.” At her 
feet a whole generation sit as pupils. Let her learn her 
own value, as the first educator, that in proportion to 
the measure of her influence, she may acquit herself of 
her immense responsibilities. 

Her debt to the community must be paid through 
her children, or through others whom she may rear up, 
to dignify and adorn it. Aristotle said, “ the fate of 
empires depended on education.” But that in woman, 
dwelt any particle of that conservative power, escaped 
the scrutinizing eye of the philosopher of Greece. The 
far-sighted statesmen of our times have discovered it. 
A Prussian legislator, at the beginning of the present 
century, promulgated the principle, that ‘to the safety 
and regeneration of a people, a correct state of religious 
opinion and practice was essential, which could only be 
effected by proper attention to the early nurture of the 
mind.” He foresaw the influence, which the training 
of infancy would have, upon the welfare of a nation. 

Let our country go still further, and recognize in the 
nursery, and at the fireside, that hallowed agency, 
which, more than the pomp of armies, shall guard her 
welfare, and preserve her liberty. ‘Trying as she is, in 
her own isolated sphere, the mighty experiment, whe- 
ther a republic ean ever be permanent—standing in 
need as she does, of all the checks which she can com- 
mand, to curb faction, cupidity and reckless competi- 
tion—rich in resources, and therefore in danger from 
her own power—in danger from the very excess of her 
own happiness, from that knowledge which is the birth- 
right of her people, unless there go forth with it a moral 
purity, guarding the unsheathed weapon—let this our 
dear country, not slight the humblest instrument that 
may advance her safety, nor forget that the mother, 
kneeling by the cradle-bed, hath her hand upon the ark 
of a nation. 

Hartford, Con. October 18th, 1838. 





GREECE.—A SONNET. 


Land of the muses, and of mighty men! 
A shadowy grandeur mantles thee ; serene 
As morning skies, thy pictur’d realms are seen, 
W hen ether’s canopy is clear, and when 
The very zephyrs pause upon the wing 
In ecstasy, and wist not where to stray. 
Beautiful Greece ! more glorious in decay 
Than other regions in the flush of spring : 
Thy palaces are tenantless; the Turk 
Hath quenched the embers of the holy fane ; 
Thy temples now are crumbling to the plain, 
For time hath sapped, and man hath helped the work. 
All cannot perish—thy immortal mind 
Remains a halo circling round mankind. [ Blackwood, 





FALKLAND, BY E. L. BULWER* 


This is a volume which has been for a conside- 
rable time sur le tapis ; and, from the reputation 
of the author and the subject of which he treats, 
has doubtless long since found its way to the bow- 
doir of every lady, married or single, who is fond 
of fashionable life, and ergo of fashionable novel 
reading ; for I take it for granted, that a truly 
fashionable lady has little time to devote to aught 
else than those works of folly and fuolery which 
are daily and hourly poured forth from the press, 
in the form, and under the name of novels. We 
would not, however, be understood as aiming to 
rank the volume now before us among the pub- 
lications of the denomination just mentioned. Far 
from it; we regard it as meriting a much more 
serious attention. We regard it as possessing far 
more than ordinary ability in the author, in his 
development of character and his portraiture of 
the passions. Yet, while we promptly award to 
it that meed of praise, which, as a literary effort, it 
most unquestionably merits, we are far from ac- 
cording to it our applause for the moral tendency, 
which the author, in his ingenious preface, would 
fain flatter his readers, he has been enabled to 
infuse into its pages. We think, on the contrary, 
that it contains sentiments supported by a reason- 
ing and eloquence worthy of a better cause, and 
which, if suffered to pass unexposed and uncon- 
demned, are calculated to sap the very foundations 
of those wise and salutary institutions, upon which 
virtuous society, and indeed every thing relating to 
the moral government of mankind, must ulti- 
mately and inevitably depend. To expose the 
deleterious tendency of those sentiments, and to 
pass upon them a loudly-called-for condemnation, 
is the purpose for which we have again, for a few 
moments resumed our grey goose quill, 


** That mighty instrument of little men,”’ 


We are introduced to the hero of the tale by a se- 
ries of letters from him to his friend Monkton ; from 
which we learn that he is somewhat of a solitaire, 
shrouded in the pall of melancholy, and, in the 
genuine spirit of a misanthropist, ruminating with 
gloomy but bitter sarcasms on the unsatisfying 
pleasures of a gay bel mondo, in the golden light of 
whose flattery and applause he had long moved 
with glory and renown. He treats with a proud 
contempt (and verily we think justly too,) the 
mercenary motives which dictate the conduct and 
call forth the friendship of the generality of man- 
kind. “from the height of his philosophy he 
compassionates”’ the imbecility of human greatness, 
and. pours the phials of his indignation upon the 


*These remarks upon Bulwer’s “ Falkland,’ were written 
several years since. They are now offered for publication from 
a belief in the mind of the writer, that an undue applause has 
been awarded to the imaginary productions of the distinguished 
novelist. 
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ductility of the fawning sycophants of power. 
“He smiles at the kindness of the fathers, who, 
hearing that he was talented, and knowing that he 
was rich, looked to his support in whatever po- 
litical side they had espoused. He saw in the 
notes of the mothers their anxiety for the estab- 
lishment of their daughters, and their respect for 
his acres.” In short, the once gay, versatile and 
still elegant and accomplished Mr. Falkland, (and, 
ah! over whose elegance and accomplishments 
how many married and unmarried female bosoms 
have not heaved the sigh of a would-be seduisé,) 
appears depicted to our imagination in the solemn 
bearing of a moralist, and the dignified garb of a 
philosopher. He presents to our view that most 
enviable picture which few painters have been 
enabled vividly to portray, from the extreme pau- 
city of the numbers of the originals they are called 
upon to copy—that of a man thoroughly disgusted 
with his kind, and enjoying perfect contentment 
in the becalming gloom of a romantic solitude. 
From a view of the brilliant career he has passed, 
we are naturally led to inquire, if, in all the gay 
and mercenary world, not one solitary being had 
for a moment arrested his triumphant course, and 
claimed of his heart the homage of a sigh. To 
this inquiry, we receive for answer, “‘ that when 











unforgotten—that he had “ become a weary of the 
world,” and had withdrawn forever from the glare 
of its splendor, and the enticements of its follies, 
all contributed to throw around him in his state, 
of what Rousseau would call loisir philosophique— 
an air of romance, that called forth our exalted 
admiration, while it elicited our warmest sympa- 
thy. But, alas! “paulo majora canamus.” ‘The 
scene must now change. 

He has a favorite retreat in the neighboring 
grounds of a Mr. Mandeville, who is a member of 
parliament, and married to the daughter of the 
Duke of Lindvale, who is very young, very beau- 
ful, very accomplished, and the mother of an inte- 
resting child. This immaculate being—who is 
represented “as pure as an enthusiast’s dream of 
heaven, yet bearing within the latent and power- 
iul passion,and tenderness of earth; and mixing 
with all a simplicity and innocence, which the ex- 
treme earliness of her marriage, and the ascetic 
temper of her husband, had tended less to diminish 
than increase’”’—has left for a season the gaieties of 
London, and retired for the benefit of her health, 
naturally delicate, to the country mansion of her 
bushand at E She has heard of Mr. Falk- 
land from Lady Margaret and Mrs. Dalton. By 
the one, she is told that when he wishes to please, 
he is perfectly irresistible; and by the other, that 
he is conceited, satirical, and, in short, very disa- 








he left Dr. ’s, he was sent to a private tu- 
tor in D e. Here he continued for about 
two years. It was during that time that——but 
what then befell him is for no living ear! The 


characters of that history are engraven upon his 
heart in letters of fire; but it is a language that 
none but himself have the authority to read. It is 
enough for the events of that period, that they were 
connected with the first awakening of the most 
powerful of human passions, and that whatever 
their commencement, their end was despair! and 
she—the only object of that love—the only being 
in the world who ever possessed the secret and the 
spell of his nature—her life was the bitterness and 
the fever of a troubled heart—her rest is the 
grave.” Here we find that he has been in love ; 
but that the unhappy object of his passion, from 
some cause not revealed, had sunk to an early 
tomb. We are also reminded that that passion 
was connected with many sins and misfortunes in 
after life. 


volume, the incidents of his eventful life. 


This we regard as a modest allusion to 
the career of the roué, which he so long and so 
triumphantly led, and which has invested his cha- 
racter with such an absorbing and thrilling inte- 
rest in the estimation of a majority of the female 
readers—God forbid we should say all—who have 
so often, and in such tremulous anxiety and ten- 
derness, followed through the pages of this little 
That 
he had been highly educated, and was born of an 
ancient and honorable family—that he had led a 
successful career in fashionable life—that he loved 
one sacred object, which, although dead, was still 


greeable. Yet is she very anxious to see him. 
Her husband is absent, devoting his time to his 
duties in parliament. Her little boy is her con- 
stant companion, and upon him she seems to lavish 
all the love and affection which pours fresh and 
unobstructed from the perennial fountain of her 
heart. With him, ona certain day, she takes a 
ramble to revisit her former and favorite haunts. 
In the course of her rambles, she discovers a man 
apparently asleep, with a volume of Shakspeare 
by his side. The boy, as other little boys would 
do, picks up the book. ‘The mother, all anxiety, 
takes the volume to replace it immediately, but 
still takes time to peruse a passage upon which 
the child had accidentally opened; and often in 
afier days recalled that passage as an omen. It 
was from Midsummer Night’s Dream, and ran as 
follows : 


‘‘Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history— 
The course of true love never did run smooth !*? 


‘She laid the book down, and caught a glimpse 
of the countenance of the sleeper: never did she 
forget the expression which it wore—stern, proud, 
mournful, even in repose! She hurried home, and 
all that day she was silent and abstracted : the face 
haunted her like a dream. Strange as it may 
seem, she spoke neither to Lady Margaret nor 
to Mrs. Dalton of her adventure. And why?” 
emphatically asks our author. “Is there in our 
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hantte any prescience of their isheienti ,* Now 
who, with the foregoing description before him, 
can deny that the pure and lovely being—whom 
he must now regard as the intended offering at the 
altar of the guiltiest of passions—is already seduced? 
Yea, even before the sound of the voice of the se- 
ducer has fallen upon her ears, she has prepared 
her heart to yield to its solicitations. The damning 
propensity to commit that forbidden and most 
unhallowed deed, which it is possible for human 
depravity to conceive, is already alive in that 
bosom, which but a moment before was all purity, 
and glowing with all the consecrated ardor of ma- 
ternal devotion. We profess to be totally stran- 
gers to the credulity which has duped the majority 
of mankind. We may be in error; but when we 
boldly and confidently assert, that there is no such 
thing as seduction in married life, we ask, we 
seek no more cogent authority to sustain our asser- 
tion than the volume now before us. We have 
little of credence to yield to those fervid descants 
so often sung about the violence of passions, and 
the weakness and helplessness of woman. ‘That a 
majority of them are weak, and helpless too, and 
that they possess a violence and impetuosity of pas- 
sion and feeling, equal in every respect to those of 
men, few, [ believe, who know much of the gene- 
ral features of their characters, will consider at 
all problematical. But, that the possession of 
these ignoble traits of character, should, despite the 
proper and resolute exercise of the redeeming and 
counteracting qualities, which the God of nature | 
has implanted in our breasts for virtuous purposes, 
so far conquer the ennobling principles of the. 
heart and soul, as to suffer them to succumb to the | 


promptings of depravity and crime, is a position | 
in ethical philosophy, from which I, for one, must | 


beg leave most unequivocally to dissent. And let 
those of the “‘ fair creation,’ who may be even now 
listening to the syren voice of seduction, cease now 
and forever “to lay the flattering unction to their 
souls,” that because of their weakness they may 
sin with impunity against the thundering injunc- 
tions of the divine law, or the still small voice of 
their guardian angel, forever invoking a devo- 
tional adherence to the heavenly admonitions of 
virtue. Let me ask them, too, if, even in those 
moments, when they feel themselves least able to 
cope with the arts of the seducer, they are not 
more the victims of the degrading and debasing 
feelings, which they themselves have rather nur- 
tured, than attempted to conquer and discard, than 
the arguments and solicitations of the lurer to their 
ruin. 

To return to the heroine. After her adventure 
in her walk, Mr. Falkland, at the suggestion of 
Lady Margaret, is invited to E to dinner. 
Here the future lovers meet to speak for the first 
time. There was of course a mutual admiration, 
and both had promptly resolved to reciprocate the 
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tender emotions which ry was ev ident each felt for 
the other. ‘ Falkland did not stay long after 
dinner,”’ says the narrative, “ but to Lady Mar- 
garet he promised all that she required of future 
length and frequency in his visits. When he left 
the room, Lady Emily went instinctively to the 
window to watch him depart; and all that night 
his low, soft voice, rung in her ear like the music 
of an indistinct and half-remembered dream.” 
Very delightful musings, indeed, to occupy the 
mind of a wife reposing on the couch of her absent 
husband, and that too within hearing of the soft 
breathings of her innocent child! Surely a more 
revolting picture of baseness and depravity can 
hardly be presented to the imagination than is 
here exhibited. All our thoughts of virtue, deli- 
cacy, and the sanctity of the matrimonial bond, 
recoil in horror from this voluntary and miserable 
prostitution of all that is most sacred in the several 
relations of life—all that is softening and elevating 
in character—all that is refined and separated from 
the dross—the alloy of human existence—to the 
gratification of worst than bestial sensuality and 
lechery. And all this degradation too, is made to 
spring from one, who a moment before, is depicted 
by our author “as having much that is termed 
genius—its warmth of emotion—its vividness of 
conception—its admiration for the grand—its af- 
fection for the good—and a dangerous contempt 
for what is mean and worthless, the very indul- 
ence of which is an offence against the habits of 
the world. Her tastes were, however, too peg 
nine and chaste ever to vinder her eccentric.’ 
Verily, Mr. Bulwer, the ingenuity of your pen 
has failed in this instance, at least, in giving that 
consistency to the attributes of your heroine, which 
renders at all necessary, those arts, the posses- 
| Sion of which, in all time, has so much distin- 
guished that elegant personage (so often worship- 
ped and sighed for by those delicate emanations 
from the glory of heaven, “ the lady’s fair,””) com- 
monly called the Rove! Your shades of charac- 
ter are made to change with the shiftings of every 
scene in thedrama. ‘To-day, she is little less than 
an angel—to-morrow, she is robed in the enticing 
garb of the would-be-adulteress, panting for the 
embraces of a paramour, ere he has aspired to be- 
come one. 

We will not accompany the devoted couple 
through the various scenes of the conflicts of pas- 
sion they are called upon to encounter, before the 
perpetration of the deed, at the bare recital of 
which, the sensibilities of the father and husband 
are tremblingly aroused to the appalling conscious- 
ness of the frail and miserable tenure by which 
matrimonial bliss is enjoyed in the fashionable 
and heartless world. ‘The author has taxed to the 
uttermost his fruitful, fervid, and eloquent imagi- 
nation, to elicit for the guilty pair the sympathies 








of the reader. We, at least, must assure him of 
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our total repugnance to award them ours. Indeed 
we feel, throughout his glowing descriptions of 
what he would have us regard as the struggles 
they underwent, ere the sacred ties of mother and 
wife could be severed, such an inconsistency with 
the estimate we had formed of the character of 
Lady Emily, before she is presented to Falkland, 
as in our opinion, renders totally unnecessary such 
high-wrought pictures of distress and suffering. 
We cannot feel that such suffering ever could 
exist in the bosom of one, who, like the fair and 
accomplished adulteress, seems to have intended 
the commission of the act. We would almost 
vouch to the author, that in an action of criminal 
conversation, with no more cogent evidence than 
he himself has furnished, to make out to the satis- 
faction of an honest jury a clear and incontro- 
vertible case of malice prepense. 

We have gone through this volume, we confess, 
with no little interest. We have hung with lively 
anxiety over many of the scenes, which all will 
admit, are portrayed by the hand of a master. 
But we have looked in vain for one prominent 
redeeming principle to save the work, as a whole, 
from that sentence of condemnation which we do 
not hesitate to pass upon it in the most unqualified 
terms. Asa tale of seduction, it contains no les- 
son from which the young and unpractised heart 
can take such warning as to prompt it to avoid the 
rock upon which many a frail bark, freighted with 
domestic hope and happiness, has been unhappily 
wrecked. It purports, indeed, tocontain the pun- 
ishment which the crimedeserves. Butthe moral, 
which that punishment would otherwise afford, is 
entirely destroyed by the eloquent and pathetic 
appeals so often made to the sympathies of the 
reader. ‘The death and burial of the adulteress, 
(we cannot call her the heroine,) which are de- 
scribed in the richest and most touching style, 
will, we venture to assert, elicit from the fair 
perusers of this tale, in one hundred instances to 
one opposing, the tears of compassion for the guilty 
being who has outraged all decency, and wilfully 
violated the most sacred pledges of moral respon- 
sibility. ‘The horror and indignation which such 
crimes should excite in the bosom of exalted vir- 
tue, is here aimed to be supplanted by emotions of 
pity and sorrow for the perpetrators of a deed, 
which, more than all others, is calculated to under- 
mine the foundations of the beautiful temple in 
which that virtue is enshrined. The author, how- 
ever, may console himself with the reflection, that 
it is not the first instance in the annals of crime, 
wherein the prerogative of eloquence has been 
exercised, to gain for the criminal those tears of 
sympathy which are due only to the martyr. 

A few general remarks, and we take leave of 
Falkland. ‘The writer, by the foregoing stric- 
tures, expects not to deter his female readers from 


before him. He professes a too intimate know- 
ledge of the female heart and of female curiosity, 
to presume for a moment, that his reasoning, how- 
ever cogent, can have any other effect than to 
enkindle an increased desire to become acquainted 
with its contents. His sole and engrossing object 
has been to warn them with the solemn voice of a 
sybil, against those sophisms of the author, which 
a gorgeous imagination has gilded with the hea- 
venly radiance of truth. He has sought to hang a 
veil over the luminary of vice, whose rays are 
darting a baneful influence upon the dazzled vision 
of incautious virtue, in order that that virtue itself 
may behold and contemplate unawed the dark 
spots that appear on its disk when it is shorn of its 
beams. 

To you who have found out that you have 
assumed rather too hastily the sacred and solemn 
responsibilities of the wife and the mother, and 
now pine in languid listlessness for the embraces 
of the elegant and accomplished roué, and ever 
court those embraces, with all the arts and smiles 
with which guilty ingenuity has arrayed you, I 
have now only to say, come, and from this volume 
derive all the consolation you may need amid the 
awful thunderings of the Sinai of conscience. 
Here you will find a justification for the crime 
you may be burning to commit, and be cheered by 
the soul-inspiring thought, that, though your pre- 
mature deaths may be clouded with a shade of 
melancholy, yet the sacrifice will be made on the 
altar of Love! and your graves will be bedewed 
with the tears of sympathetic sorrow. 

To the victorious roué, whose brilliant career 
has been marked by a thousand conquests, the 
burning wheels of whose triumphal car have long 
heedlessly swept over the ruins of domestic peace 
and happiness, and the desolated hopes of silently 
imploring innocence—who is even now arming 
again for the conflict, and the terror of whose 
name is an unerring harbinger of additional glory— 
to him, I say, pause not in your radiant course. 
Your crimes have found an eloquent defender in 
the matchless pen of the author of Falkland, 
and with him you may indulge in the magnificent 
contemplation, that though your lives may be 
blackened with infamy, that infamy itself will be 
eclipsed by the effulgence of fame; and the gloom 
of the final close of your glorious career, will be 
cheered by the consolations of an infidel philoso- 
phy, more enticing far than the enraptured visions 
of Chaldean astrologers, and before whose enchant- 
ing splendor, the little stars that glitter in the fir- 
mament of the lowly follower of Jesus, will shrink 
away and hide their dimished heads. It will prove 
to you the only GOLDEN BRANCH, whose magic 
power will guide you triumphantly through the 
shades of gloomy torment and despair, to the re- 
gions of elysian peace and repose. 
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CINCINNATI ADDRESS, 


By Henry Ruffner, President of Washington College ; delivered 
in the chapel of the College on commencement day, June 28th, 
1838—published by ‘‘ request of the Students and auditory.” 


Fevciow Citizens: It is known to you all, I presume, 
that the Cincinnati Society of Virginia long since re- 
solved to bestow their funds on this college, for the 
establishment of a school in which certain branches of 
military science should be taught. If any one should 
inquire for the motive of this donation, he needs only 
to be told that the military associates of Washington 
would readily follow his example, and locate their 
patronage and their name where the illustrious Presi- 
dent of their society had located his; so that the same 
literary institution might serve as a monument of all the 
revolutionary patriots of Virginia, who had “ fought 
and bled in freedum’s cause.” 

They annexed to their donation the request, that in 
due time an oration should be delivered here, for the 
purpose of explaining the character and views of their 
association, and of vindicating their memory from cer- 
tain charges that were made against them shortly after 
the institution of their society. Thus when they con- 
ferred upon the college an honor and a benefit, which 
entitle them to our everlasting gratitude, they asked 
in return that we should stand up in defence of their 
reputation, when they who had so valiantly defended 
their country, should have laid their venerable heads in 
the dust, and have left nothing but their glorious names 
for calumny to fix her envious tooth upon. Most cheer- 
fully do the authorities of the college undertake the 
office with which the society has honored them—and 
that not for once only ; but, if our successors follow our 
example, (as I trust they will,) to all generations. One 
declared object of the Cincinnati Society, was “to pre- 
serve the memory of the American Revolution,” and 
“to maintain the rights of man,” for which they had 
toiled and suffered so much. With this view they 
desired to make their society, a permanent one by trans- 
mitting it to their posterity. Having been compelled 
by popular clamor to give up this part of their plan, 
they have left it to our college to fulfil, in some degree, 
their patriotic intention. They are nearly all gone; and 
soon the last of our revolutionary heroes will have va- 
nished from the scene of their achievements; but the 
College of Washington and the Cincinnati will remain 
charged with the noble duty of preserving, in their 
name, the memory of the American Revolution, and of 
promoting the inestimable rights of man, which this 
flourishing republic enjoys through their instrumen- 
tality. 

It is therefore our purpose to make “‘ The Cincinnati 
Oration” one of the standing exercises at the college 
commencements, and the delivery of it one of the hono- 
rary distinctions of our best scholars. The orater will 
not deem it necessary, on every occasion, to detail the 
history of the society in whose honor he shall speak ; 
but he will be instructed to choose some patriotic theme, 
adapted to inspire the youth of our country with the 
love of civil liberty, and to draw his illustrations from the 
American Revolution, and from the examples of the 
departed members of the Cincinnati Society, who 
bought the liberty of these United States, at the ex- 
pense of seven years’ toil and bloodshed. 








The time has at length arrived, when the Cincinnati 
fund is in a state to become, in part, available to the 
college. We are, therefore, now called upon to fulfil 
all that is practicable of the conditions upon which the 
donation was made. 

The faculty thought it expedient that the first address, 
on a subject so new and important, should be delivered 
by some gentleman of experience in such exercises, and 
whose attention had heretofore been turned to the his- 
tory of the society, and the circumstances and design of 
their valuable donation to the college. When we failed 
to procure the services of a distinguished alumnus of the 
institution,* who is now a member of the corporation, lL 
was induced by the solicitation of my colleagues to 
undertake a duty, in itself, quite agreeable to my feel- 
ings, but perhaps better done, had it been done by 
another. 

I shall not attempt to exhaust the noble theme. The 
present address is designed to be merely an introduction 
to the future series of Cincinnati orations. A brief his- 
torical statement, respecting the origin and constitution 
of the society, with some vindicatory comments on the 
charges formerly made against them, will suffice for the 
present occasion. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, when the army 
was to be disbanded, the officers found their approach- 
ing separation more bitter, than had been even the toils 
and dangers of their long warfare. Their sorrow at the 
idea of parting was natural. During seven long years, 
they had been joined together in the service of their 
country, contending with united zeal and patriotism for 
the rights of man. Devoted to a cause so sacred, for 
which they daily risked their lives, with one wish, one 
hope, one determination of soul in the enterprise, all 
their motives, and all their sympathies, would operate 
towards a warm and brotherly affection for one another. 
Many circumstances tended to strengthen their mutual 
attachment. Long separated from old friends and rela- 
tions in the walks of civil life, they associated almost 
exclusively together. They were together during the 
weary march; they stood side by side amidst the up- 
roar and the havoc of battle—all struck at the same 
foe—the triumph of success, and the mortification of 
defeat came alike to all. When rest and refreshment 
checkered the scene of their warfare, they were still 
boon companions at the festive board, and on the couch 
of repose. This customary familiarity and intimate 
companionship, for so long a time, and under such cir- 
cumstances, would grow into a habitual and confirmed 
attachment, and even into the warm feeling of insepara- 
ble brotherhood. 

Thus it is, that every army long engaged in the same 
service and the same field, becomes united by discipline, 
and by sympathy, into a compact and almost indivisi- 
ble body, animated by one spirit, and moving by one 
impulse. The army of the revolution had, in the cause 
for which they contended, the protracted sufferings 
which they endured, and the glorious success which 
finally crowned their efforts,a peculiar bond of union. 
They fought not for conquest, nor even for glory, but 
for the salvation of their country. They had, in the 
fullest sense, ‘staked their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor” upon the issue. When at last, by 


* James McDowell, esquire, who had prior engagements that 
prevented him from undertaking it. 
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their joint exertions, they had won the prize of peace 
and independence for thirteen states; the sublime joy 
that swelled their bosoms, at a result so happily and so 
gloriously achieved, made them feel more united than 
ever. Together they had struggled in the by-gone 
days of adversity and gloom—together they had at 
length wrung the plume of victory from a mighty foe; 
and now together would their names be indeliby in- 
scribed upon the roll of their country’s benefactors, and 
at the head of the list, not only in time but in merit: 
for what could any future patriot do, more than pre- 
serve unimpaired the blessings of freedom, which their 
scarred breasts and toil-worn hands had won? Such 
thoughts coming on at the conclusion of peace, and 
kindling into a brighter glow a friendship already 
warmed by a seven years’ fraternity in war, how natu- 
rally would the sad idea of their approaching separa- 
tion, cast its dark shade over their patriotic joy! 

But thejr country could no longer retain them in her 
service. They must needs part, and go each to his 
several abode, probably never more to partake in the 
companionship of the tented field, the excitement of the 
sounding march, and the tug of the thundering battle ; 
they must retire to the almost forgotten scenes of peace- 
ful obscurity, where the noise of glorious warfare might 
never reach them more, and they might never again 
even see one another’s loved and long-familiar faces. 
How naturally, then, did they cast about for some 
means of alleviating the sorrows of separation, and of 
renewing, occasionally, the communion and fellowship, 
so delightful and so dear to their hearts! When 
General Knox proposed that they should form them- 
selves into a society, as the best means of maintaining 
the feelings and the intercourse of friendship, all 
embraced the proposal; for it struck them as appro- 
priate and unobjectionable, and as furnishing the sim- 
plest way and the surest guarantee, that they would, 
once in a while, have the pleasure of communing together 
and mingling reminiscences of the days, when they 
wrought their perilous way through stormy scenes of 
the revolution. 

But the emotions which stirred within them de- 
manded something more than the maintenance of their 
personal friendship. They felt that they and their com- 
patriots had just achieved the most important po- 
litical work of modern times. They had successfully 
vindicated the rights of man. They had established a 
system of free republican government over half a conti- 
nent. They believed, and they had reason to believe, 
that they had founded a new era in the political history 
of mankind ; and had set an example of resistance to 
oppression and of the exercise of popular government, 
which would sound through ages, and through nations, 
and would be felt by all the thrones, dominions, and 
principalities of the world. But to make this example 
effective in the promotion of human rights, it was 
necessary that the principles of the American Revolu- 
tion should be sacredly maintained in the United States: 
and, that the experiment of free government, now to be 
made, should be carried to a successful issue. 

With these views, they introduced some provisions 
into the constitution of their society, which would, they 
believed, make it stand as a perpetual memorial and 
bulwark of the principles for which they had fought 
and bled. They solemnly declared that their society 
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was instituted with the design of perpetuating their 
own friendship—of preserving the memory of the Ame- 
rican Revolution—and of promoting those rights of 
man for which they had contended. To make their 
institution more effectual for these noble ends, they 
determined to make it perpetual, by transmitting it to 
their posterity ; each member to be succeeded by his 
oldest son ; or in failure of male offspring by any of his 
collateral kindred who might be deemed worthy. They 
might well presume that their descendants would im- 
bibe their own principles, and long retain the spirit of 
the American Revolution; and the more especially, 
when they should inherit membership in an association, 
founded by their patriotic sires, for the express purpose 
of keeping fresh and vigorous the spirit and the princi- 
ples of political freedom. 

They provided also in their constitution for the 
admission of honorary members, whose personal merit 
and political principles might make them worthy. asso- 
ciates in the cause of freedom and of patriotism. But 
lest this provision might change the original character 
of the society, by introducing large numbers who had 
no connexion with the officers of the revolutionary 
army, they limited the number of honorary members to 
one-fourth of their original number, and elected them 
for life without inheritance in their descendants. 

As their first object was a fraternal association among 
themselves, they made it a condition that each officer 
should contribute a month’s pay to constitute a fund for 
contingent expenses, and especially for the relief of any 
of their members who might fall into distress. The 
fund so raised, is that which, after it answered its 
original purpose, was bestowed upon our co}lege. 

Finally, in the selection of a name, they thought of a 
resemblance between their case and that of the ancient 
Roman patriot, Cincinnatus, who was called from the 
plough to deliver his country in a dangerous crisis ; and 
who, after accomplishing the deliverance, threw off his 
military habiliments, and returned to the plough again. 
Therefore they called themselves the Society of Cincin- 
nati. 

No sooner was the society organized, and its consti- 
tution published, than it began to be regarded with 
jealousy, if not with envy, by some who professed to 
consider it as aristocratical] in its tendency, if not in 
its design. A Mr. Burke of Charleston published a 
pamphlet to rouse the fears of his countrymen, and in 
a short time no little dissatisfaction and clamor were 
excited against the society from one end of the country 
to the other. That upon which the objectors laid the 
chief stress, was the hereditary membership; which 
was thought to be dangerous to political equality 
among our citizens, and to squint ominously at the in- 
troduction of an order of nobility. The provision to 
admit a small proportion of honorary members, added 
to the perpetuation of the society by hereditary sue- 
cession, was thought to make the institution the more 
dangerous, inasmuch as it might draw into its connex- 
ion the most influential men of the country, and thus 
acquire by election a weight of talents and influence, 
which it might fail to maintain by the operation of the 
hereditary principle. ; 

So great and so general became the popular dissatis- 
faction, that General Washington, president of the 
society, recommended that they should relinquish those 
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provisions of their constitution, which were most offen- 
sive to their countrymen ; not because he thought them 
dangerous or objectionable in themselves, but because 
they excited so much dissatisfaction, and by making 
the society an object of popular jealousy, tended to 
frustrate the patriotic design of the founders. The 
provisions for hereditary succession and for the admis- 
sion of honorary members, were therefore repealed, 
and the society was reduced to its first simple design 
of a friendly association for life among the officers of 
the revolutionary army. 

Now when the society is extinguished by the decease 
of nearly all the venerable patriots who founded it, 
and it can no more excite the sensitive spirit of demo- 
cratical jealousy ; it is scarcely necessary to frame an 
elaborate vindication of the pure intentions of the 
founders and the harmless nature of the institution, 
even on the enlarged system of its original organiza- 
tion. 

Can any one now suspect, that the officers of that 
army who “loved not their lives to the death” for lib- 
erty, would tarnish their laurels and belie all their acts 
of daring and of suffering, by a deliberate scheme to 
subvert the republican freedom, for which they had 
risked the loss of all things? If ever men gave invinci- 
ble evidence of devotion to free institutions, it was the 
scarred and weather-beaten heroes of the revolution— 
the Washingtons, the Greenes, the Waynes, and the 
Morgans of the revolution. 

I apprehend, however, that no one was so blinded 
by a malignant prejudice, as to suspect that the Cincin- 
nati in general harbored any anti-republican design, or 
were themselves aware of any aristocratical tendency 
in their institution. The worst that was charged by 
any respectable accuser, was probably this; that a 
few politic individuals among them, having no faith in 
democratical government, embraced the scheme of the 
Cincinnati Society as a feasible method of introducing 
a distinction of ranks into the country, and of prepar- 
ing the way for monarchical government, and that the 
society, as originally formed, was well adapted to this 
purpose, 

Here we join issue, and maintain that the Cincin- 
nati Society, even with its hereditary succession, was 
not qualified to produce any aristocratical distinction 
among the people of the United States. 

Aristocracy, tobe any thitig more than an empty 
name, must be endowed with some transcendant powers 
and exclusive privileges. Its titles of distinction must 
be sustained, either by hereditary and unalienable 
wealth, or permanent military command, or legislative 
power; or by all of these combined. The aristocracy of 
England is sustained by its vast endowment of landed 
property, and its co-ordinate power in the legislature. 
Were it deprived of either of these props, it would 
fall into contempt, and be stripped even of its vain 
titles by the growing spirit of English democracy. So, 
in every country where the nobility maintain a sub- 
stantial superiority over the commons, it is, and it must 
be, by virtue of their hereditary possessions, and by 
their pre-eminent share of military commands and civil 
dignities. By means of these, they first established 
themselves ; and by the same means, they must sup- 
port their claim to the homage, or even to the respect, 
of the commonalty—especially in these times, when 
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education and the press are stripping antiquated insti- 
tutions of the gilded cloud, which so long dazzled the 
eyes of an ignorant multitude. 

But what could have raised the Cincinnati above the 
common degree of American citizens? Not wealth; 
for, generally, they had inherited little from their an- 
cestors ; universally, they accumulated nothing in the 
form of pay and plunder in the public service ; and 
poor and long-delayed was the reward which their 
country gave them for all their deeds and sufferings in 
her cause. Had they by any means acquired extraor- 
dinary wealth, they could not have transmitted it by 
entail to the heirs of their membership in the society. 
Law, usage, and public sentiment in this country, are 
alike opposed to the practice of entail, by which large 
estates descend undivided through a single line of pos- 
terity. On the contrary, the largest fortunes in this 
country are dissipated by division, and generally before 
they reach the third generation. 

Nor could the members of the Cincinnati Society 
have acquired any exclusive privilege or official dig- 
nity, except by the free gift of their fellow-citizens. 
They had no wealth to buy political power, nor armies 
at command to wrest it from an unwilling people. 
Their military authority was laid aside, after having 
been exercised only for their country’s liberty; they 
retained only the common station of citizens, and must 
like others win their way to office by popular suffrage. 
In the competition for votes, they could not be supposed 
to have any advantage over their fellow citizens, except 
from two sources: namely, the fame and merits of those 
who founded the society, and the combined support of 
the members themselves. But neither of these could avail 
much. The veteran officer who had fought for his 
country, would have a claim to popular favor, which 
many would acknowledge; but this claim would be 
weakened in the son, and dissipated in the grandson. 
This has been proved by experience. What advan- 
tage in political contests, have the sons and grandsons 
of the Cincinnati gained from the merit of their ances- 
tors? How few of them have risen to eminent stations? 
Where are the kindred of Putnam, of Schuyler, of 
Greene, of Marion, or even of Washington? Their 
names are scarcely seen in the official lists of the age. 
A new generation has sprung up; and though the 
memory of our revolutionary patriots is embalmed in 
history, their families have generally fallen into obscu- 
rity. While the Cincinnati lived and kept their society 
in full operation, no political effect was produced by 
the association. Were their intended successors yet 
to meet and wear the social badge, their voices would 
still be unheard amidst the din of party politics ; unless 
their social organization gave them a weight, which 
their relation to dead patriots has evidently failed to 
bestow. 

Whilst we fully acknowledge that union is strength, 
and that a social organization is adapted to promote 
union; we may well deny that the Cincinnati could 
have acquired, by this means, any political ascendency. 
Composing with their near connexions, not a hundredth 
part of the voters, they could have derived very incon- 
siderable weight from their numbers, even if they had 
acted in perfect union and concert. But perfect con- 
¢ertamong themselves was not to be expected. Living, 
dispersed among their fellow citizens, and meeting in 
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society but once a year, their members would be more 
subjected to the opposing influences which create par- 
ties, than to the consolidating tendency of their social 
organization. If this was true of the original Cincin- 
nati, the veteran brotherhood of the revolution; how 
much more would their successors, bound together by 
far weaker ties, have been rent by the contending ele- 
ments of federalism and democracy? But had they 
been able to resist the intrusion of party spirit among 
themselves, they could not have prevailed against the 
resistance which their very union would have excited. 
You have heard how easily a few political pamphle- 
teers of inferior degree, filled the public mind with 
suspicion and prejudice against their association ; and 
that too, immediately after they had retired from the 
field of their glory, and almost before they had time to 
heal their wounds and to wipe the dust and the sweat 
of the revolution from their brows. How much more 
easily could popular leaders have heaped odium upon 
them in after times? To accomplish their supposed 
aristocratical designs, they must, in the division of 
parties, have embraced federalism, or high government 
principles; and then how utterly and irrecoverably 
must they have been overwhelmed by the surges of 
democracy, which swept down and dissolved the whole 
federal party! If they were compelled at the outset, 
when they had every advantage, to pacify the public 
mind by giving up some parts of their constitution ; 
must they not have yielded all, if they had, as a body, 
engaged in political contests, when the wind and the 
waves of universal suffrage beat against their feeble 
tenement? of a universal suffrage swollen to turbu- 
lence, by the pauperism and mobocracy of Europe, 
disgorged upon our shores? 

I hold, therefore, that the fancied scheme of the Cin- 
cinnati to make noblemen of themselves and their de- 
scendants was too unfeasible to be entertained by wise 
men, such as Alexander Hamilton and General Knox ; 
and that if it were admissible that such a scheme was 
conceived in the organization of the society, the result 
has proved how little ground there was for the popular 
apprehension. No, fellow-citizens; aristocracy, if it 
ever invade our system of political equality, will not 
come in that way; but through the anarchy of a law- 
less and violent democracy, disunion and civil war 
among the states, and their inevitable consequence, a 
resort to military despotism, as the only remaining 
refuge for a harassed and ruined people. 

Something may be conceded, however, without cast- 
ing the slightest shade upon the fair fame of our revo- 
lutionary patriots. We may admit that at the close of 
the war, not a few of the wisest and best men, both 
civil and military, had painful misgivings about the 
issue of the great political experiment which was then 
to be tried in this country. 

When they considered the vast extent of our territo- 
ry, in which a diversity of local interests and prejudi- 
ces would grow up; and the imperfect union of the 
states under the old confederacy ; a union so loose and 
fragile as to be easily rent asunder; with a federal 
government dependant on the co-operation of all the 
state governments, and incapable of commanding re- 
spect either at home or abroad—they could not have full 
confidence in the success of the experiment. They had 











their federal duties, under all the exigencies of the war 
for independence ; how then would the same states 
fulfil them, when the pressure was removed, and the 
indolence and the selfishness of peace should have no 
counterpoise ? There was evident danger, too, that the 
newly acquired liberty would degenerate into licen- 
tiousness ; and that dissensions and collisions, among 
such ill-compacted states, would lead to intestine blood- 
shed and mutual desolation, Then their dearly bought 
independence would prove a curse instead of a blessing, 
for want of a controlling power. 

These apprehensions were in part realised; and for 
several years a fearful progress was made towards the 
consummation of all that patriotism dreaded: when, 
after great difficulty and by the special mercy of heaven, 
the present federal constitution was adopted, and the 
country was saved at the very crisis of its fate. 

If then some of the leading men of the revolution 
doubted whether fourteen democracies, spread over 
half a continent, and containing in themselves the ele- 
ments of discord, could maintain good government 
within their respective limits, and move harmoniously 
together, these doubts were not unreasonable—and if 
they desired a strong concentrated government, to give 
their country peace at home and respect abroad, the 
desire argues nothing against their wisdom or their 
patriotism: for such a government, to some extent, 
was forced upon the states by a few years experience 
of the utter impotency and worthlessness of the mere 
league and covenant which they had first adopted. I 
wish, most devoutly, that even the present federal con- 
stitution may be able to carry us safely through the 
shock of the tempest, that is even now giving indica- 
tions of its approach. The frequent out-breakings of 
lawless violence—the sympathy felt for all manner of 
land-pirates and adventurers who call themselves pa- 
triolts—above all the fanatical spirit of abolition in the 
north, and the fiery threats of civil hostility and sepa- 
ration in the south—are fearful omens of a trial at 
hand ; which if not met by the sound part of our citi- 
zens with wisdom and firmness, will yet extinguish all 
our patriotic hopes in sectional feuds and mutual de- 
struction. We should then feel how much better it 
was to submit to a government, able to control the ele- 
ments of discord, than to suffer the terrors of mobo- 
cratical violence, the horrors of civil war, and the 
furies of fanatical rage let loose. 

We may admit also that the founders of the Cincin- 
nati Society, in making provision for hereditary mem- 
bership, desired to leave behind them an institution, 
which should stand as a living monument of their 
names and their public services, 


** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleased and anxious being e’er resigned ; 
And left the precincts of the cheerful clay, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.’? 


Would they not naturally, and might they not inno- 
cently, seek to preserve their posthumous fame ; while 
they sought to prolong, during life, the personal friend- 
ships formed in the field of their glory and their suffer- 
ings? Say not, that all anxiety about the honorable 
remembrance and unfading gratitude of their country- 
men, was superfluous—that the people of the United 
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them and their children liberally for the deliverance of 
theircountry. Public gratitude and justice are not al- 
ways infallible. Too often the popular idol of to-day, 
eclipses wholly to the public eye, the hero or the pa- 
triot, who retired yesterday into the shade of private 
life. Some partial remuneration was indeed promptly 
bestowed upon the officers of the revolution, in the form 
of land-titles and half-pay. Butbefore this heavy debt 
of justice was fully acknowledged and provided for, 
about forty long years, and most of them years of un- 
paralleled national prosperity, were suffered to pass 
away. At last, when the revolutionary pension-law 
was enacied, a majority of the war-worn veterans had 
travelled, many of them in poverty and despair, beyond 
the reach of human reward. It was only a feeble rem- 
nant who lingered on the scene of their campaigns, 
long enough to taste before they died, the tardy justice 
of their country. 

Nor is this all. When the revolutionary Congress 
decreed monuments to the fallen, and honorary distinc- 
tions for the achievements of the living ; how long were 
many of these decrees left unexecuted ? And how few 
honors of the sort, have to this day been bestowed upon 
the dead or the living heroes of our independence! This 
flourishing and mighty republic, ought ere now to have 
adorned and glorified herself with a hundred magnifi- 
cent structures, to commemorate the events of her revo- 
lutionary history, and the fame of her patriotic found- 
ers. Gratitude called for these tokens of respect; a 
wise policy demanded, that the patriotism of the living 
should be stimulated by visible monuments of the glori- 
ous dead. Saratoga, should have been marked to 
every wisitor, by her pyramid of everlasting granite ; 
York-Town should have lifted her talleolumn high over 
the plains of Virginia, a land-mark to fill the navigators 
of the Chesapeake with inspiring reminiscences, 

hy is not Trenton distinguished by some visible 
memento of the 25th of December, 1776 ; when Wash- 
ington led his shoeless band, darkling, through ice and 
snow ; and turned that midnight of despair, into the 
dawn of glorious victory? And why has there not been 
long since, even a stone erected on the plain of Prince- 
ton, to direct the traveller’s eye to the spot where 
Mercer fell—when Washington by a second stroke of 
consummate skill, brightened the dawn of returning 
victory intoa day of reviving confidence in his country’s 
cause? 

But that which above all justifies the apprehension of 
the Cincinnati, respecting the grateful recognition of 
their merits, afier they should have retired from the 
field, is the fact, that this nation has never yet erected a 
monument to Washington; or what would be better, a 
joint monument, at the seat of government, to Wash- 
ington and his compatriots. Yes: this nation has been 
content, for almost forty years, to let the bones of her 
chief hero and patriot, whose name is revered over half 
the globe, lie obscurely under the weeping willow of 
Mount Vernon! While our thankful patriotism ex- 
pends itself in yearly declamations, which cost nothing, 
and have become stale by repetition ! 

What public authority neglected to do, a private 
association lately attempted; and after calling upon 
the nation for voluntary contributions, they at last re- 
ported the paltry sum of thirty thousand dollars—to 
erect a monument to Washington! So much did this 





populous and wealthy republic, whose citizens spend 
millions a year for trifling gratifications, agree to con- 
tribute, once for all, to raise a monument to Washing- 
ton, the Father of their country. 

Let this shameful neglect be repaired. Let the fifteen 
millions of these six and twenty states, flourishing in 
peace and abundance, give due honor to the heroes and 
patriots of the departed generation, of two millions ; 
who built the foundation of this great republic with 
their treasures and their blood. Build now their monu- 
ments. Let our citizens look upon them, and remem- 
ber the times that tried the very soul of patriotism. 
Rear in the city of Washington the great revolutionary 
monument. Lay deep its foundation of rock; let art 
and genius try their utmost skill to raise it high above 
the dome of the capitol ; to adorn it with the choicest 
sculpture, and to inseribe on its walls the story of the 
revolution, in letters and emblems to be read by a 
hundred generations, There, let the chiselled forms of 
the revolutionary heroes and sages meet the national 
eye. There, let the bones of Washington be entomb- 
ed. There, in fine, let the embodied spirit of the revo- 
lution stand displayed, in the presence of the national 
government; to admonish our representatives, and to 
frown into shame and silence, the paltry selfishness of 
the day, and the impious threats of disunion. 





THE LAST TREE ARTICLE. 


‘¢ Last scene of all, to close this history.” 
Shakspeare. 

My last paper was sent to you from the beautiful 
shades of Oakwood,—and contained a promise of ano- 
ther, to be dated in my own New England. That 
promise it is now my intention to redeem. 

What a transition it was from those fine old oaks in 
Virginia, to the crowded thorough-fares, through which 
I had to pass on my way hitherward! It was indeed a 
change, and one, from the consequences of which I 
have not yet, even now, recovered. 


“There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length, at noontide, would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.” 


Every thing seemed and still seems new,—and its 
novelty is harsh. The din of the rail-ways, the bustle 
of the over-crowded streets, the rush and riot of the 
city’s constant moving mass,—-how unlike the scene, 


where, for weeks before, 


” at peep of dawn, 


Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

I’ve met the sun upon the upland lawn!” 
Deserted and disconsolate Mab! She could not share 
these reverses with him who had made her the partner 
of almost all his rural pleasures! She thrust her nose 
over the palings, and whinnied forth a not unmusical 
farewell, and as I was whirled away towards the town, 
she gazed wistfully after me, whose departure cut off so 
many of her innocent enjoyments. How Mab did enjoy 
the peach season! She ate the delicious fruitage from the 
weighed-down boughs by bushels, each rare-ripe, cling- 
stone, and melicateén separately, however,—as a well- 
bred lady should do: daintily detaching, with her deli- 
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cate lip, the juicy pulp from the rough stone, all as if 
she were discussing her dessert with a silver knife. 
Poor Mab! to whom is she now companion, among the 
breezy hills of old Fairfax? Of course, she well re- 
members yet her summer friend: methinks I see her 


“soft expressive face,” saying, as plainly as a horse 
can speak, 


“One morn, I missed him on the ’customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another comes,—not yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, is he !” 


Excuse this digression, my dear reader: but men and 
mares have feelings, you must be aware. 

I have been quoting freely from Gray’s fine Elegy 
ina Country Church Yard. A beautiful copy of this 
celebrated poem lies before me, as I write,—a book from 
which it is delightful to copy. Each stanza is appro- 
priately illustrated in the most perfect manner by wood 
engravings, after designs of Charles Landseer, Thomas, 
his brother, Westall, Stothard, Cooper, Callcot, Cha- 
lon, Wright, Cattermole, Mulready, Copley, Fielding, 
and other distinguished artists. It is a London book, 
and has a deserved celebrity. Each page is a separate 
gem, distinctly and beautifully set,—the touching tale 


being told as expressively by the painter, as by the 
poet: and 


c 





those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap,” 


as well as 


** Full many a flower, which, born to blush unseen, 
Still wastes its sweetness on the desert air,” 


being depicted therein with the most truthful and natu- 
ral fidelity. 

How touchingly does this rare poem draw wood-pic- 
tures! How breathes this stanza of the pure country 
air! 


“ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!” 


The custom of wood-felling always struck me asa 
barbarity. Reason has convinced me of the necessity 
of the case, but still it smacks of cruelty, as I view the 
matter. The trade of the butcher is innocent and re- 
spectable enough, so custom wills it to be esteemed: 
but only look at it in detail,—knocking down a fine ox, 
or cutting the throats of tender lambs, in cold blood: 
and yet I know more than one very gentlemanly 
butcher,—and I have known otherwise very good kind 
of people to order their oaks and maples felled, for 
firewood. You cannot imagine how paradoxical all 
this strikes me as being. But I have blown my blast 
against wanton wood-cutters already, in one of the 
earliest of these desultory papers,—and will give them 
now arespite-—only suggesting to the legislators, whether 
or not it would be a constitutional enactment, to or- 
der that every man who fells a tree shall plant two, 
either in its or another place, 

Old Herrick, (with whom I have already made quite 
free, in these articles,) has an apposite thought. - 

“ All things decay with time; the forest sees 
The growth and downfall of her ancient trees. 
That reverend oak, which, threescore lustres, stood, 





The proud dictator of the state-like wood, 
Has bowed at last !” 


Here is a beautiful simile, drawn from a kindred sub-~ 
ject, by Habington, an English poet of the sixteenth 


century. Speaking of an old weather-beaten tar in 
Greenwich hospital, he says, 


“ Thus does he, like some gallant pine, 
Famed for its travels on the sea, 
Broken with storms and age, decline, 
And in some quiet creek unnoticed rots away !” 


At Oakwood, we had all kinds of oaks, as I have 
already told you in a former article. Among these, 
the willow oak was to me the greatest curiosity. Mi- 
chaux gives a very minute account of this tree, which 
seems to have no great reputation, however, in the 
places where it grows. It is not so useful as the other 
varieties, and, as the “utile” is more of a consideration 
with our good people than the “dulce,” it is ranked in 
every quarter as far beneath them all. It certainly is 
a singular freak of nature, however, and interests the 
naturalist who sees it for the firsttime. It bears an 
acorn, and this alone distinguishes it from the marsh 
willow, excepting when it grows toa larger size than 
any of this species ever does. 

Apropos of willows. Johnson describes this tree as 
one, “whose branches are worn by forlorn lovers :” 
and Virgil in his Eclogues tells us that willow is a badge 
of mourning for shepherds. Byron has these lines: 

* On the willow thy harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem! Its sounds should be free! 


And the hour when thy glory was ended, 
But left me that token of thee!” 


But it was not always an emblem of sadness. At the 
feast of “first fruits,” it was borne in triumph. “ Ye 
shall take, on the first day,” said Moses, in Leviticus, 
“the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm, and 
boughs of thick leaves, and willows,—and so shall you 
rejoice!” ; 

There is but one poet worthy of a coronal of oak- 
leaf, as The Poet of Trees,—and he is our countryman, 
His splendid poem, entitled ‘‘ Forest Hymn,” entitles 
him to this meed. The whole of it might well be co- 
pied here, in proof: but it is too well known and too 
easily accessible to be allowed such space in this closing 
paper of my series as it would occupy. Read it, reader, 
if thou hast not; and, if thou hast, read it yet once 
more,—blend it with thy memory’s strongest associa- 
tions, and, with the poet, 





- meditate 
In those calm shades God’s glorious majesty, 
And, to the beautiful order of His works, 
Learn to conform the order of thy life !"—Bryant. 


Accept his invitation,— 


“ Thou, who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 

Ascend our Rocky Mountains. Thou shalt look 
Upon the green and rolling forest-tops, 

And down into the secrets of the glens, 

And streams, that, with their bordering thickets, strive 
To hide their windings.” . 


Go with him to the glen, where, he tells you 


“The fragrant birch above him hung 
Her tassels in the sky, 
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And many a vernal blossom sprung 
And nodded careless by.” 


Follow him, and 


o know where the timid fawn abides, 


In the depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the leaves are broad, and the thicket hides, 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 

From the eye of the hunter, well!” 


What he tells you is true: that, 


‘‘ When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 

The earth hath no more gorgeous sight 
To show to human eyes.” 


He will show you, 


“ tokens 


Of ages long ago,— 

Our old oaks stream with mosses, 
And sprout with mistletoe : 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore ; 

And trunks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest-floor.” 


He will lead you to the woodland fastnesses of brave 
Marion’s men, and teach you their wild song ; 


“ Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree,— 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea! 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass !” 

* The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up: 

And woodland flowers are gathered, 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind, 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber, long and sweetly, 
On beds of oaken leaves,” 


He will tell you when ’tis the better time to woo: 


es when autumnal dyes 


Tinge the woody mountain: 
When the drooping foliage lies 
In the choked-up fountain.” 


And, as you rove with him, 


“‘ Ere, in the northern gale 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around the vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


Amid the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down, 
On the green fields below,”— 


With him you will own, that 


**”T were a lot too blest 
Forever in those colored shades to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest, 
To rove and dream for aye ; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad, the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour.” 


Henry Longfellow’s is a kindred spirit with that of 
Bryant, and breathes, at times, most eloquently and 


touchingly, with the true inspiration of the forest. He 
describes the Spirit of Poetry, as moving 


“Tn the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full laver, pours the white caseade, 
And, amid the silent majesty of the deep woods, 
Its presence shall uplift the thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure bright air 

Their tops the green trees lift.” 


He says, elsewhere, that the old and 


gifted bards 

Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 

The sylvan pomp of woods,—the golden sun,— 
The flowers,—the leaves,—the river on its way,— 
Blue skies,—and silver clouds,—and gentle winds, 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 

Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes,”—&c. &c. 


‘c 


This is a beautiful picture, and brings back Oakwood 
scenes most vividly. There is a broad belt of woods 
stretching far from south to north, upon the crest of a 
green slope, behind which the sun sets slowly and redly 
at the close of a hot summer day. Farther down the 
hill is a hedge-row, beneath which it was delightful to 
sit, and watch the gradual decline of the fiery orb, even 
after its yellow beams were hidden from the view: for 
the long and regular shadow of the whole woody mass 
seemed to come gradually creeping nearer and nearer 
to my feet, until there was no brightness left but that 
reflected from the sunken sun upon the rich masses of 
cloud, that hung, like curtains of purple and gold, over 
the green wood-tops. But I was quoting Longfellow: 
and here is another of his woodland pencillings. How 
touchingly appropriate to the rich scene of sylvan beauty 
spread out before me as I write! 


“ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds, 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and, in the vales, 
The gentle wind, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash, deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple, yellow leaved,— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down, 
By the wayside, weary.” 

“ Oh what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well-performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings ; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up, for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear !” 


Perhaps after this I ought to recall what I said of Bry- 
ant, as the only American wood-poet : 


“ Let both divide the crown!” 


Peabody of New England has a truthful pen, when 
writing of such subjects. 


* God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee! 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form,— 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm !” 





But I must draw this lengthening paper to a close. 
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A mass of pencilled passages, marked in my books, 
lying around my desk, by numerous dog’s-ears, offer 
themselves for quotation, but I must limit my selections. 
I have been writing in the midst of all a New England 
autumn’s glory. October in Massachusetts is the most 
picturesque of all the months. The harvest is in,— 
the orchards are yielding up their red and golden fruit- 
age,—the brown and polished chesnuts are falling from 
their husks,—the oaks are shedding their brown cupped 
acorns,—the maple, the ash, the low sumac are putting 
on their brilliant coloring, the hectic glow that tells of 
speedy decline, and early death,—and, as Bryant says, 


‘*The melancholy days are come,--the saddest of the year!”” 


Yet why are they called “melancholy”? 


“ What is there saddening in the autumn leaves? 

Have they that green and yellow melancholy 

That the sweet poet spoke of? Had he seen 

Our variegated woods, when first the frost 

Turns into beauty all October’s charms, 

When the storms 

Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 

With a bright bow of many colors hung 

Upon the forest-tops,--he had not sighed.” 
Brainard, 


It is now the time of “ The Hunter’s Moon,” and, to 
quote this sweet poet once more, 
“The moon stays longest for the hunter now,— 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store : 
While we enjoy the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above us, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest’s pride, 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 
* What is there saddening in the autumn leaves?’ ” 


William Howitt, the husband of Mary, that sweet 
poetess, in his “ Book of the Seasons,” discourses with 
all the fondness of a true naturalist, of woods. He 
says, “ Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton, have sanctified them to the hearts of all genera- 
tions. What a world of magnificent creations comes 
swarming upon the memory as we wander in woods! 
The gallant knights and beautiful dames, the magical 
castles and hippogriffs of the Orlando; the enchanted 
forest, the Armida and Erminia of the Gerusalemma 
Liberata; ‘Fair Una, with her milk-white lamb,’ and 
all the satyrs, Archimages, the fair Florimels and false 
Duessas of the Faery Queene; Ariel, and Caliban, Ja- 
ques, and the motley fool in Arden, the fairy troop of 
the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Oberon, Titania, and 
that pleasantest of all mischief-makers, ineffable Puck, 
—the noble spirits of the immortal Comus. With such 
company, woods are to us any thing but solitudes. 
What wisdom do we learn in the world, that they do 
not teach us better? What music do we hear like that 
which bursts from the pipes of universal Pan, or comes 
from some viewless source with the AZolian melodies of 
Faery-!and? Whatever woods have been to all ages, 
to all descriptions of superior mind, to all the sages and 
poets of the past world, they are tous. We have the 
varied whole of their sentiments, feelings and fancies, 
bequeathed as an immortal legacy, and combined and 
concentrated for our gratification and advantage,——be- 
sides the innumerable pleasures which modern art has 


Again, he asks—“ What can be more beautiful than 
trees? Their lofty trunks, august in their simplicity, 
asserting to the most inexperienced eye, their infinite 
superiority over the imitative pillars of man’s pride; 
their graceful play of wide-spreading branches; and all 
the delicate and glorious machinery of buds, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, that, with more than magical effect, 
burst forth from naked and rigid twigs, with all the rich 
and brilliant colors under heaven; breathing delectable 
odors, pure, fresh, and animating ; pouring out spices 
and medicinal essences; and making music, from the 
softest and most melancholy undertones to the full 
organ-peal of the tempest. I wonder not that trees 
have commanded the admiration of men, in all nations 
and periods of the world, What is the richest country 
without trees? What barren and monotonous spot 
can they not convert into a paradise? Xerxes, in the 
midst of his most ambitious enterprise, stopped his 
vast army to contemplate the beauty of a tree,” &c.: 
and so he goes on in a strain which impels the wish on 
my part that Messenger articles might be extended, ad 
libitum, and that your readers could have the whole of 
this delicious essay spread before them. One passage 
more, beautiful and timely, I must transcribe. 

“It is in this month, [October,] that woods may be 
pronounced most beautiful. Towards the end of it, 
what is called the Fading of the Leaf, [with us, The Fall, | 
presents a magnificent spectacle. Every species of 
tree, so beautifully varied ip its general character, the 
silver-stemmed and pensile-branched birch, the tall 
smooth beech, the wide-spreading oak and chesnut, 
each developes its own florid hue of orange, red, 
brown, or yellow, which, mingling with the green of 
unchanged trees, or the darkness of the pine, presents 
a tout ensemble rich, glowing, and splendid. Yet, fine 
as our woods are at this season, far are they exceeded 
by those of America; the greater variety of trees, and 
the greater effect of climate, conspiring tc render them 
in decay gorgeous and beautiful beyond description,” 

Before this last of my lucubrations is turned to type, 
all this will have experienced a yet more striking 
change. The last leaf of the trees, the foliage of which 
falls at all, will have been whirled from their branches 
by the cold wintery winds, and the gigantic arms of 
the forest will be bared to the howling blasts that will 
shriek shrilly among them, The evergreens will retain 
a portion of their verdure, duller, however, than the 
summer tinting. Holly and mountain ash will alone 
keep their red berries, and some few faded leaves will 
cling with desperate tenacity to their brown branches. 
May the season prove one of undiminished comfort to 
all who have accompanied me in these my woodland 
rambles! May the “Christmas chimes” sounding 
merrily in their ears, welcome them to good cheer and 
happy fireside enjoyments: and among their chosen 
topics of reflection, may the beauties and wonders of 
nature find a prominent place. May they cultivate a 
taste, which every American should peculiarly cherish, 
as a sure source of the richest enjoyment, and the 
highest mental and moral improvement,—-the taste for 
forest-trees. Our own Irving, of whom two worlds 
are justly proud, says truly that “there is something 
simple, and noble, and pure, in such a taste.” It argues 
a sweet and generous nature to have this strong relish 





thrown to the accumulated wealth of all antiquity.” 


for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for 
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the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There isa 
grandeur of thought connected with this part of rural! 
economy. It is, if 1 may be allowed the figure, the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and 
freeborn, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak, 
looks forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. He cannot ex- 
pect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter: but he 
exults in the idea, that the acorn which he has buried 
in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and shall 
keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefitting 
mankind, long after he shall have ceased to tread his 
paternal fields, 

“Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations to lift 
the thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves of 
trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, 
and breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so, it seems to me, 
as if they drew {rom us all sordid and angry passions, 
and breathed forth peace and_philanthropy. There is 
a serene and settled majesty in woodland scenery that 
enters: into the soul, and dilates, and elevates it, and 
fills it with noble inclinations.” 

Indulgent reader, farewell ! 
Newburyport, Oct. 7th, 1838. 


J. F. oO. 





BOTANICAL NOTICES OF INTERESTING 
PLANTS. 


DIONG@A MUSIPULA, OR VENUS’ FLY-TRAP. 


This vegetable curiosity, of which we propose to give 
a short description, is peculiar to the southern states. 
It grows in great abundance around Wilmington, N.C.; 
extending as far north as Newbern, and from the mouth 
of the Cape Fear nearly to Fayetteville. Hitherto the 
observations of botanists have pointed out but few lo- 
calities, Elliott says, on the authority of Gen. Pinckney, 
that it grows in South Carolina on the lower tributaries 
of the Santee. Audubon also found it in Florida of 
enormous size. It is therefore probable that it inhabits 
the sayannahs more or less abundantly, from the latter 
place to Newbern. 

The leaf, which is the only curious part, is radical, 
and spreads upon the ground, or at a little elevation 
above it. It iscomposed of a petiole or stem with broad 
margins, from two to four inches long, several of which 
surround the parent stalk. To the extremity of this 
stem is articulated a thick, circular leaf, fringed around 
on its edges with somewhat rigid ciliae, or long hairs 
like eye-lashes. From either side or hemisphere of the 
leaf, which is 2 little concave within, proceed three or 
four delicate, hair-like organs, interlacing with each 
other. These are arranged in such an order that an 
insect can hardly traverse its surface without interfer- 
ing with the sensitive rights of one of these faithful sen- 
tinels, which instantly causes the two portions of the 
leaf to suddenly collapse, and enclose the little intruder 
with a force surpassing its efforts to escape. The irri- 
tability of the leaf, resides only in these capillary pro- 
cesses ; as it may be touched in any other part without 
perceptible effects. The little prisoner is not immedi- 
ately crushed and destroyed, as is sometimes supposed, 
but is held in “durance vile” until it ceases to struggle ; 
after which the two portions of the leaf gradually un- 





fold to. the sun, prepared to ensnare some other roving 
and unfortunate adventurer. 

It is probably beyond the bounds of our philosophic 
scrutiny to determine the final purpose of this singular 
organization. Whether it is constructed to answer 
some important end in the economy of the plant itself; 
or made in accordance with that law of diversity which 
is a leading principle in all the productions of nature, 
are questions involving much close and accurate obser- 
vation for their solution. 

The generic name Dionea, is derived from Dione, 
one of the titles of Venus, on the account of the ele- 
gance and delicacy of its flowers, and its peculiar facul- 
ty of ensnaring—a trait of character chargeable upon 
the ancient goddess, and not unfrequently attended with 
a similar train of fatal and heartbound consequences. 


ILEX VOMITORIA, OR SOUTH-SEA-TEA. 


The popular designation of this species of Holly is 
‘Yaupon or Yopon, a name of Indian origin. It is also 
sometimes called Cassena, As not only our colonial, 
but even our botanical history is indebted for much of its 
originality and peculiar interest, to the aborigines of our 
country, we will briefly trace the Indian source of au- 
thority for the use of the favorite Yopon. ‘‘The sa- 
vages of Carolina,’’ says Lawson, an old author of 
much credit, “ have this tea in veneration above all! the 
piants they are acquainted withal, and tell you the dis- 
covery thereof was by an infirm Indian, that labored 
under the burden of many rugged distempers, and 
could not be cured by all their doctofs; so, one day,-he 
fell asleep, and dreamt that if he took a decoction of 
the tree that grew at his head, he would certainly be 
cured ; upon which he awoke, and saw the Yaupon or 
Cassena Tree, which was not there when he fell asleep! 
He followed the direction of his dream, and became 
perfectly well in a short time.” This traditional origin, 
the intelligent reader will recognise as an ingenious spe- 
cimen of Indian sagacity, to secure venerated sanction 
for the use of a favorite article. In another amusing 
relic of the last century, (Brickell’s “Natural History of 
North Carolina,”) the author says, ‘‘it is the plant 
whereof the tea is made, so much in request among 
both the Indians and christians.” It is still used by the 
“christians” or whites wherever it grows, and is said to 
make, if well cured, a very pleasant beverage—prefer- 
red by many even to the “ beloved tea” of China, and 
you know—de gustibus non disputandum. 


A BACKWOODSMAN BOTANIST, 





BAPTIST VINCENT LAVALL—an Inquiry. 


Mr. White,—In the year 1809, the schooner Otter, Capt. Niles, 
on a voyage for furs from England, to the western coast of Ame- 
rica, was lost below the mouth of Columbia river, and all on 
board perished. Baptist Vincent Lavall and three others, who 
were on shore hunting, owed the preservation of their lives to 
this circumstance. Not being taken off, they were obliged to 
travel tothe United States on foot, crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tains and descending the Red River. Lavali*s MS. account of 
their journey end adventures js still in existence, and itisthought 
would prove iuteresting at this period, when attention is becom- 
ing directed to the possessions of the United States on the Pacific. 
It has however been thought right first to ascertain whether 
Mr. Laval] is still Jiving, and as your Messenger circulates ex- 
tensively through the south western states, in one of which it is 
believed that Mr. Lavall afterwards settled, it has been judged 
the fittest medium for inquiring if he is still alive, and if not, the 
time and place of his decease; which inquiry it is hoped that 





editors who may see this note will repeat. 
Philadelphia, 1838. Yours respectfully, D. 
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